|E_I5HED  at  BALTIMORE  EVERY  MONDAY 


VOLUME  SIXTY-THREE  NUMBER  FORTY-SEVEN 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  WITH  FACTS  AND  PICTURES:  Above  is  a  worker  in  the 
Canco  research  laboratory.  He  typifies  the  scientific  attitude  with  which  the 
canning  industry  and  canned  foods  are  approached  in  the  “Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual.”  Filled  with  authoritative  fact,  this  manual  was  first  designed 
for  doctors  but  has  since  been  requested  by  some  110,471  professional  people 
including  (besides  doctors)  dentists,  nurses,  public  health  officials,  and  others; 
it  is  used  as  a  text  and  reference  in  hundreds  of  the  leading  universities,  colleges, 
and  libraries  the  country  over. 

It’s  a  mighty  effective  way  of  providing  the  facts  for  these  people  who  influence 
others  and — it’s  another  bit  of  evidence  of  the  way  American  Can  Company 
serves  the  canning  industry. 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


WHEN  the  big  freighters  dock  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  or  at  South 
American  Ports  from  the  holds  come 
thousands  of  cases  of  canned  foods 
.  .  .  foods  canned  right  in  the  United 
States.  There’s  a  lot  of  work  in  op¬ 
erating  a  cannery  ...  a  lot  of  plan¬ 
ning  ...  a  lot  of  supervision  and  a 
lot  of  concentrated  effort  when  the 
crop  comes  in.  When  your  can  con¬ 
tract  is  with  Heekin,  there's  a  lot  of 
worry  saved  because  Heekin  takes 
that  responsibility  off  your  shoulders 
.  .  .  the  cans  .  .  .  the  faultless  closing 
machines  .  .  .  the  food  experts  are 
all  working  for  you.  Let's  talk  it  over. 
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FOR  SPECIALTY  CANNERS 


FILLING  THAT'S 
ACCURATE  and  FAST 


NEW  ACCESSORIES  FOR  MORE 
COMPLETE  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 


The  Automatic  Filling  Hopper  makes  filling  of 
cut  string  beans,  diced,  sliced,  shoestring  or  mixed 
vegetables  almost  100%  automatic.  Only  one  ope¬ 
rator  required. 

The  Packer- Briner  brines  and  packs  down  can 
contents  in  one  operation.  Double  Packer  Briners 
also  furnished. 

The  Vibrating  Can  Track  assures  a  full  weight 
pack  by  shaking  down  the  product.  Especially  use¬ 
ful  on  small-opening  containers  such  as  glass  jars. 

The  Rotary  Brasher  automatically  removes  excess 
material  from  tops  of  cans  and  returns  it  to  the  bowl. 

The  Glass-Jar  Belt  Feed  has  special  safety  features 
that  eliminate  breakage  even  at  high  speeds. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER  with 
Automatic  Filling  Hopper 
Rotary  Brushing  Attachment 
Packer -Briner 
Vibrating  Can  Track 


*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing 
and  testing  new  machines  for  producing 
finest  quality  packs  at  lowest  cost. 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  C-602-T 

(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  □  Complete  Details  Oi  Hand-Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Firm _ 


Address 


State. 


($l>ro0ve-> Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTONr  ILLINOIS 
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0  ever  heard  of  a  can  with  safety  pins.'^^^ 


"Don’t  be  funny,”  snapped  the 

Vt/}  ^  Ancient  Can.  "Someone  thought 

\  enough  of  these  closure  pins  on 
Ky  )%'  2  niy  lid  to  patent  me.” 

Wsssss****’^  The  Continental  Can  wasn’t 
impressed.  "Maybe  so,”  he  said.  "But  that  was  back 
in  Queen  Victoria’s  day.  Since  1858  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  new  developments  in  closures.” 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,”  said  the  Ancient  Can. 
"There’s  no  better  way  to  close  a  can  than  with  pins 
like  mine.” 

"Ever  hear  of  a  Continental  closing  machine.^” 
asked  the  Continental  Can. 

"Machines!”  bellowed  the  Ancient  Can.  "I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ’em.  Always  getting  out  of  order 
when  they’re  needed  most!” 

"Not  Continental  machines,”  was  the  quick  reply. 
"They’re  always  dependable.  What’s  more,  they’re 
fast  and  sturdy— easy  and  economical  to  operate. 
And  Continental  has  more  than  400  sales  service 
men  in  the  field  to  help  keep  those  machines  in  tip¬ 
top  condition.  What  d’ya  say  to  that.^” 

"Gosh,”  exclaimed  the  Ancient  Can.  "I  say  you 
should  tell  that  to  the  canners!” 

Good  idea.  Continental  closing  machines  are  as 
famous  for  their  dependability  and  quality  as  Conti¬ 
nental  cans.  And  you  can  count  on  all-out  service, 
too,  when  you  do  business  with  Continental.  So — if 
you  have  any  canning  problems,  just  call  for  Conti¬ 
nental.  We’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


This  interesting  can — its  cover  held  on  by  three 
closure  pins — is  from  Continental’s  collection  of 
patented  cans  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
It  was  designed  to  pack  preserves.  Look  for  the  next 
advertisement  featuring  Continental’s  "Ancient  Cans”. 
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EDITORIALS 


UNFORTUNATE — Yes,  doubly  unfortunate;  in 
the  time  chosen  for  this  onslaught  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  canned  foods,  and  because  it  will 
prove  a  complete  “dud”  even  if  pushed  to  utmost  con¬ 
clusion  and  with  the  greatest  of  energy.  The  time 
could  not  have  been  more  inappropriate,  with  a  great 
war  seemingly  in  the  offing,  or  more  inopportune 
when  the  greatest  of  food  producers  are  being  urged 
to  their  greatest  effort  to  produce  and  produce. 

We  have  been  a  rather  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Arnold 
for  his  efforts  to  do  something  along  the  lines  he  thinks 
should  be  done,  whereas  all  previous  efforts  along  the 
same  lines,  from  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  Big  Stick  trust 
busting  down,  where  the  slimy  hand  of  politics  invari¬ 
ably  interfered  and  stopped  all  efforts.  But  he  should 
have  held  up  this  drive  for  a  better  time,  to  say  the 
least. 

Maybe  the  citation  of  one  case  may  serve:  when 
World  War  I  broke  for  us,  tomato  growers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $6  per  ton  for  cannery  crops,  and  were  well 
enough  pleased.  That  netted  them  $48  to  $60  per  acre, 
better  than  anything  else  they  were  growing.  Then 
the  cry  went  up:  “Food  will  win  the  war.”  Canners 
were  urged  to  produce  and  produce,  and  prices  began 
to  mount;  to  the  tomato  growers  $20  to  $24  per  ton, 
and  we  tried  to  stay  this  insanity,  because  these  grow¬ 
ers  were  good,  patriotic  men.  Food  Commissioner 
Hoover  “jumped”  us  for  our  effort  to  hold  the  price 
down  as  we  have  never  been  jumped  since,  and  the 
price  went  on  up  to  $60,  and  we  have  been  told  even 
higher.  We  were  told  not  to  talk  price  while  we  are 
at  war — we  must  have  food,  they  said! 

If  that  were  true  then  we  promise  you  it  will  ulti- 
mat  ‘ly  prove  true  again.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pre  'lit  cases,  either  in  the  California  indictment  or 
the  Canners  Institute  indictment,  even  faintly  re- 
sem  ng  the  case  cited.  California  has  just  furnished 
a  b)  iket  denial  of  the  charges,  as  you  will  find  else- 
whc  in  this  issue.  In  the  matter  of  the  California 
Pea  Agreement  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which  had 
pier  of  discussion  throughout  the  industry  at  the 
tim  the  State  authorities  and  the  growers,  together 
wit)  he  canners — but  particularly  the  former — fixed 
the  ices,  and  the  amount  of  peaches  which  canners 
mui'  >uy !  I  And  the  canners  took  a  whale  of  a  licking 
in  c  'equence.  We  think  Mr.  Arnold  might  well  hand 
bad  0  these  canners  better  than  $1,000  each,  for: 
“W.  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.” 
Or  I  is  law  work  only  one  way? 

li  ace  of  the  smallness  of — if  any — profits  of  these 
frui  nd  vegetable  canners  of  the  coast  in  recent  years. 


it  seems  almost  a  crime  now  to  bring  such  a  charge. 
In  their  efforts  to  care  for  the  growers  they  have  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  fairness  to  the  canners,  the  only 
market  such  growers  can  have  in  the  case  of  these 
clingstone  peaches,  grown  only  for  canning;  but 
grown  by  individuals  in  acreages  that  they  had  no 
right  to  expand  until  they  ruined  their  own  market. 
The  peach  canners  did  not  conspire  to  reduce  the 
growers’  prices;  they  did  not  have  to  do  so.  The 
growers,  with  the  usual  blind  hoggishness,  brought 
the  trouble  on  themselves.  If  left  to  the  immutable 
law  of  Supply  and  Demand  prices  for  the  peaches 
would  have  dropped  to  nothing,  but  the  State  stepped 
in  and  arbitrarily  fixed  the  price,  and  what  is  more, 
ordered  the  canners  to  buy  a  quantity  that  insured 
returns  for  the  growers.  There  will  be  no  trouble 
establishing  this  at  the  trial,  and  so  we  predict  it  will 
prove  a  “dud,”  if  there  is  any  justice  left  in  our  courts. 
Present  profit  showing  prices  on  canned  peaches  are 
not  included  in  the  indictment. 

About  the  same  thing  pertains  to  the  case  against 
the  pea  canners.  The  most  prominent  claim  is  that 
the  Pea  Institute  urged  the  canners  to  reduce  pea 
acreage,  that  they  did  so  and  so  forced  up  the  prices  of 
canned  peas.  The  entire  industry  knows  that  they  put 
on  a  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of  canned 
peas,  and  most  successfully,  and  that  it  was  this  added 
demand,  produced  by  education  as  to  the  real  values 
of  canned  peas,  that  caused  the  increase  in  prices  and 
the  distribution  of  the  big  packs  and  carryovers.  The 
question  of  price  was  never  touched  in  any  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  we  have  ever  seen  nor  in  any  of  the  discussions 
which  we  heard  at  any  of  the  Institute  meetings.  We 
have  stressed  prices,  their  cause  and  effect,  in  our 
market  advices  because  it  is  the  only  means  of  getting 
under  the  skins  of  pea  canners,  and  not  alone  pea  can¬ 
ners  but  of  any  American  whether  producing  tooth¬ 
picks  or  armaments,  as  Mr.  Arnold  knows.  But  the 
Institute  and  in  fact  all  canners’  organizations,  have 
avoided  the  question  of  price  as  they  would  a  rattle¬ 
snake. 

In  the  case  of  peas  the  indictment  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  drive  to  reduce  acreages.  It  will  be  a  mira¬ 
cle  if  The  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Industry  does  not 
take  a  prominent  part  in  this  trial.  Turn  to  page  178 
in  the  1941  Almanac  and  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
charge  will  be  plainly  shown,  not  by  our  statement, 
but  from  the  figures  of  the  Government  itself,  the  party 
to  this  suit.  If  there  was  a  personal  party-to-party 
drive  to  force  such  reductions  it  had  the  reverse  ef¬ 
fect,  as  the  figures  show.  And  for  the  sake  of  the 
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record  we  can  assure  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  assistants 
that  this  has  always  been  the  result  of  any  such  effort, 
an  experience  covering  the  past  sixty  and  more  years. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  10-year  average, 
1929  to  1938,  acreage  was  264,720  acres,  in  1939  the 
acreage  was  252,430,  a  very  slight  reduction ;  the  aver¬ 
age  production  was  204,140  short  tons  of  shelled  peas ; 
the  1939  production  was  198,110  tons;  the  10  years 
average  price  per  ton  was  $51.53,  and  for  1939  $47.25. 
On  such  slim  pegs  is  the  charge  hung.  And  was  this 
reduction  because  of  collusive  effort  on  the  part  of 
canners?  Yes,  because  the  price  of  standard  4s  canned 
peas  in  January  1939  was  60  cents  to  65  cents  per 
dozen,  far  below  cost.  The  good  old  American  way, 
and  no  power  on  earth  will  ever  prevent  the  collusion 
occasioned  by  too  low  prices.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
acreage,  and  consequently  the  production  were  not 
more  drastically  cut  in  face  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  canned  pea  market.  But  that  is  the  one  year 
in  which  to  find  any,  even  slight,  clue  to  collusion  upon 
production  or  to  increase  market  prices  and  that  was 
a  perfectly  natural  action  and  in  no  way  collusion. 

The  Institute  has  issued  its  denial  of  the  charges, 
and  has  called  a  special  meeting  to  assemble  at  the 
Hotel  Stevens,  in  Chicago,  on  June  26th;  but  in  the 
meantime  let  no  pea  canner,  or  other  canner,  worry; 
these  charges  will  fall  of  their  own  weight.  And  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these  modern  efforts  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  through 
educational  efforts,  may  not  be  interfered  with.  They 
have  helped  make  more  people  know  how  really  meri¬ 
torious  are  canned  foods  of  every  kind,  how  safe,  de¬ 
pendable  and  cheap  canned  foods  are,  and  the  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  popular  consumption  well  above 
25  per  cent  over  former  averages.  Meantime  the 
prices  of  the  goods  have  been  most  moderate,  consid¬ 
ering  all  things :  that  there  is  no  waste — in  trimmings 
or  preparation — that  the  entire  contents  of  the  can  is 
usable,  that  no  special  means  of  keeping  these  foods 
are  required.  They  are  the  freshest,  safest,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  foods,  and  the  world  is  learning  that 
fact  very  rapidly  and  that  is  why  consumption,  and 
prices  have  both  improved,  and  will  continue  to 
improve  in  the  years  to  come,  laws  or  no  laws. 

And  that  is  why  an  attack  at  this  time  is  most 
unfortunate  and  inexcuseable. 

DISCERNMENT  NEEDED — With  danger  right  at 
our  door,  and  with  war  impending  and  likely  to  break 
at  any  moment,  we  were  all  set  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  every  member  of  our  industry  for  greater 
national  unity;  not  just  “united  we  stand,”  but  united 
we  think,  and  united  we  speak  and  united  we  act — 
“one  indissoluble  nation !”  Never  before  did  our  nation 
seem  to  be  so  utterly  divided,  not  into  two  or  three 
camps,  but  into  a  dozen.  However,  we  think  that  is 
only  a  surface  indication.  Men  in  every  walk  of  life, 
men  of  education  and  intelligence  as  well  as  men  not 
trained  to  think,  are  heard  saying  and  seen  writing 
things  that  brand  them  plainly  as  Communists,  but 
who  could  foam  at  the  mouth  with  anger  if  they  were 
charged  with  such  a  traitorous  act.  No,  they  are  not 
Communists,  but  because  they  are — unwittingly  we 


are  sure — preaching  basic  Communist  doctrine  tl  ly 
sound  like  Communists,  and  for  that  reason  they  [  et 
a  very  bad  example  to  all  who  look  up  to  them  i'or 
guidance. 

And  what  do  we  mean?  The  basic  foundation  of  Com¬ 
munism  is  the  destruction  of  all  respect  for  consti¬ 
tuted  authority:  in  our  governments,  from  the  top 
down  through  the  States  and  cities  and  every  division 
therein;  in  our  homes  and  home  life;  in  religion  and 
all  connected  therewith.  If  they  can  destroy  all  re¬ 
spect  for  authority  they  will  have  the  anarchy  they 
seek,  and  need,  to  install  their  Communistic  doctrines. 
If  they  can  get  that  groundwork  solidly  laid  their  task 
becomes  easy.  That  is  plain,  isn’t  it? 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  under  the  guise  of  freedom  of 
speech,  the  Communists  and  others  began  to  develop 
a  great  wave  of  criticism,  which  gradually  branched 
into  fault-finding,  and  then,  as  today,  into  open  con¬ 
demnation — of  anything  or  everything  the  administra¬ 
tion,  whether  national  or  State,  or  city,  attempts  or 
proposes — a  constant  nagging  and  belittlement,  as  well 
as  open  blackguarding  of  the  individuals  we  had  ap¬ 
pointed — the  purpose  ?  To  bring  them  and  their  actions 
into  disrepute,  to  create  disrespect  and  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence.  These  enemies  are  uncanny  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  programs,  and  have  succeeded  in  fooling 
many  of  our  best  business  men  and  politicians,  and 
even  churchmen,  so  seemingly  plausible  are  the  argu¬ 
ments  they  have  manufactured.  Look  back  over  the 
years  since  the  great  depression,  and  recall  the  scare- 
heads  they  manufactured,  everyone  of  which  has  since 
faded  as  the  lie  it  was.  But  they  never  gave  up.  They 
have  new  and,  they  hope,  better  scares  to  torture  us, 
and  will  always  keep  the  supply  full.  Look  how  hard- 
headed,  sound  business  men  “fell  for”  such  arguments 
and  fought  nearly  every  effort  towards  business  re¬ 
vival.  All  because  we  have  not  been  using  our  power 
of  discernment:  have  not  thought  through;  used  our 
common  sense,  in  plain  American.  And  it  is  worse 
now  than  it  ever  was,  and  as  the  danger  of  war  draws 
nearer  it  will  get  still  worse.  That  is  why  we  wanted 
to  write  this  editorial :  to  w'ake  you  up,  if  you  need  it, 
and  to  put  all  on  their  guard.  The  enemy’s  instrument 
has  been  “the  right  of  free  speech”  but  their  aim  has 
been — and  is — destruction  of  respect  for  all  authority 
— and  disunity.  Be  on  guard! 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JUNE  25 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National  Pickle  Packers  As  ici- 
ation,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

JUNE  27-28 — Annual  Technical  Conference,  Olive  Packers  nd 
Processors,  Yosemite  National  Park. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City,  I  ch. 

JULY  17th — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  As  )ci- 
ation,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941— Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  I  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  SU  lOn, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Marj  nd. 

AUGUST  11-12— Maryland  Vegetable  Field  Days,  U.  S.  F  rti- 
cultural  Station,  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  I  ant 
Research  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — 56th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  i  'ate 
Canners  Association,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
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PEA  INSTITUTE  INDICTED 

Department  of  Justice  Charges  Conspiracy  to  Fix  Prices  Through 

Acreage  Regulation. 


Three  organizations,  thirty-one  can- 
ners  of  peas,  and  thirty-five  individuals 
were  indicted,  June  16,  by  a  special 
Grand  Jury  which  sat  before  Judge  John 
P.  Barnes  in  Chicago,  on  a  charge 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  by  controlling  the  production 
and  price  of  canned  peas.  The  defend¬ 
ants  were  charged  with  increasing  the 
price  of  peas  since  1938  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  case.  According  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  the  increase  in  price  was  effected 
by  regulation  of  contracted  acreage  and 
control  of  production.  Prosecutors 
claimed  that  most  of  the  nation’s  pea 
canners  had  participated  in  the  alleged 
conspiracy  but  the  indictment  was 
brought  only  against  those  accused  of 
taking  active  part  in  its  organization. 

It  was  further  charged  that  the  plan 
began  with  the  organization  of  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative,  a 
Wisconsin  Corporation,  in  1938,  that  the 
work  was  taken  over  by  the  Canned  Pea 
Marketing  Institute,  Inc.,  a  Delaware 
Corporation,  in  1939.  The  planning  and 
management  of  these  organizations  was 
conducted  by  the  firm  of  Stevenson, 
Jordan  &  Harrison,  Inc.,  New  York, 
having  offices,  also,  in  Chicago. 

The  companies  indicted  are:  H.  C. 
Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Blue 
Mountain  Canneries,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Bozeman  Canning  Company, 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington;  Central 
Wisconsin  Canneries,  Inc.,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wisconsin;  Columbus  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Horicon,  Wisconsin;  Country 
Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wisconsin;  EHc- 
horri  Canning  Company,  Elkhorn,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
Fremont,  Michigan;  Haxton  Canning 
Company,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. ;  Hillsboro- 
Quec-n  Anne  Cooperative  Corporation, 
Baliimore,  Maryland;  A.  T.  Hipke  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin; 
Kayoville  Canning  Corporation,  Kays- 
vill'.  Utah;  Mammoth  Spring  Canning 
Cor 'iany,  Sussex,  Wisconsin;  Marshall 
Ca  ..ng  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa; 
H.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore, 
Ma  land;  McMillian  Canning  Company, 
LrJ  nner,  Washington,  Minnesota  Val¬ 
ley  .anning  Company,  LeSueur,  Minne- 
sot'  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Windfall, 
Ind  ra;  Oconomowoc  Canning  Company, 
Or  unowoc,  Wisconsin;  Otoe  Food  Pro- 
due  Company,  Nebraska  City,  Ne- 
bi'L  i;  Owatonna  Canning  Company, 
Ov  ;nna,  Minnesota;  W.  R.  Roach 
Cor  any,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Sa-  u'n.  Holes  &  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wi  msin;  Sergeant  &  Nicholoy,  Inc., 
Mil  uikee,  Wisconsin;  Snider  Packing 
Co  ration,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Stokely 
Brf  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 


Thomas  &  Company,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land;  Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden, 
Utah;  Valders  Canning  Company,  Val- 
ders,  Wisconsin;  Walla  Walla  Canning 
Company,  Walla  Walla,  Washington; 
West  Salem  Canning  Company,  West 
Salem,  Wisconsin. 

Individuals  indicted  are:  W.  I.  Andrus, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  J.  F.  Barker, 
Ogden,  Utah;  H.  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville, 
Utah;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Maine;  L.  S.  Beale,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Frank  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa; 
L.  L.  Brotherton,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  W.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  R.  D.  Cleaveland,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minne¬ 
sota;  C.  O.  Davidson,  Horicon, Wisconsin; 
W.  F.  Dietrich,  LeSueur,  Minnesota;  C. 

F.  Engle,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Dan  F. 
Gerber,  Fremont,  Michigan;  H.  W. 
Hartle,  Owatonna,  Minnesota;  G.  S. 
Haxton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  G.  J.  Hipke, 
New  Holstein,  Wisconsin;  F.  Lowden 
Jones,  Walla  Walla,  Washington;  John 
P.  Kraemer,  Sussex,  Wisconsin;  Byrne 
Marcellus,  Chicago,  Illinois;  W.  L. 
McEldowney,  West  Salem,  Wisconsin; 

G.  N.  McMillan,  LaConner,  Washington; 
B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  William 
Opitz,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin;  A.  D.  Rade- 
baugh,  Dayton,  Washington;  R.  B.  San¬ 
born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Carl 
Scudder,  Windfall,  Indiana;  H.  M. 
Seippel,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin;  N.  O. 
Sorensen,  Gillett,  Wisconsin;  Morton 
Steinhart,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska; 
Charles  R.  Stevenson,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
John  B.  Stokely,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
G.  Frank  Thomas,  Frederick,  Maryland; 
J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin, 
Hiram  W.  Woodward,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Each  person  named  in  the  indictment 
is  required  to  post  bond  of  $1,000.00. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  S.  BEALE,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  June  17,  1941. 

I  was  advised  yesterday  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury,  sitting  in  Chicago,  had 
indicted  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.,  approximately  thirty  pea 
canning  corporations  and  approximately 
thirty  individuals,  including  myself. 

I  have,  of  course,  had  no  time  to  study 
the  indictment  but  from  a  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  it  appears  that  it  is  based  upon 
certain  alleged  acreage  reduction  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Cooperative  and  the  Institute. 

In  the  year  1938,  334,920  acres  of  peas 
had  been  planted.  On  November  8,  1938, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  a  published  release,  stated 
that — 

“Total  planted  acreage  for  green 


peas  for  manufacture  in  1939,  there¬ 
fore,  should  lie  between  203,500  and 
217,000  acres”. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  canners  did  plant 
259,710  acres  of  green  peas  in  1939.  The 

1939  canning  year  is  one  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  indictment. 

Again,  on  November  14,  1939,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  a  published  release,  stated  that — 
“The  total  planted  acreage  of 
peas  for  processing  in  1940  could 
approximate  325,000  acres,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  28  per  cent  over  the 
planted  acreage  in  1939.  Such  an 
acreage  would  appear  to  provide  for 
all  normal  requirements”. 

Canners,  in  fact,  planted  340,010  acres 
of  peas  for  processing  during  1940.  The 

1940  canning  year  is  another  year 
covered  by  the  indictment. 

The  defendants  are  not  charged  with 
any  acreage  activities  after  the  year 
1940. 

At  no  time  during  the  existence  of 
either  the  Cooperative  or  the  Institute 
was  there  any  desire  or  attempt,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  fix  or  control  any  prices 
or  to  restrain  trade  in  any  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  principal  activity  of 
the  Institute  was  the  planning  and  con¬ 
duct  of  an  advertising  and  public  educa¬ 
tion  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  consumer  demand  for  canned  peas. 
This  campaign  was  successful. 

When  all  of  the  evidence  is  in,  I  think 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  anyone’s 
mind  that  the  activities  of  both  the  Co¬ 
operative  and  the  Institute  benefited,  not 
only  the  pea  canners,  but  also  pea  grow¬ 
ers,  distributors,  retailers  and  consumers. 
We  believe  that  we  have  done  nothing 
wrong  or  illegal,  and  feel  sincerely  that 
what  we  did  do  was  for  the  benefit  of 
everyone  interested  in  canned  peas, 
starting  with  the  grower  and  ending 
with  the  consumer. 

GROCERS  CONDEMN  PUBLICITY 
Irked  by  the  Anti-Trust  Law  indict¬ 
ments  directed  against  the  Canned  Pea 
Marketing  Institute,  some  5000  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  grocers  attending  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  passed  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  Thurman  Arnold’s  anti-trust  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
publicized  his  investigations  in  the  food 
field. 

The  resolution  which  was  ordered  for¬ 
warded  to  President  Roosevelt,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  Executives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  read  in  part:  “Re¬ 
peated  and  earnest  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  discontinue  this  type  of  publicity  as 
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flagrantly  misleading,  destructive  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fairness  and  good  faith 
of  the  investigation  itself  and  therefore 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  sound  law 
enforcement,  all  of  which  representa¬ 
tions  have  been  to  no  avail.” 

Draftors  of  the  resolution  reminded 
that  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  activi¬ 
ties  began  its  existence  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1938  when  the  market  was 
threatened  with  complete  disruption  as  a 
result  of  heavy  surplus  stocks  of  canned 
peas,  and  that  R.F.C.  had  agreed  to  ad¬ 
vance  $7,500,000  to  individual  canners 
through  the  marketing  cooperative. 


CANNERS  LEAGUE  DENIES  CHARGE 

Statement  issued  June  11,  1941 

We  specifically  and  unequivocally  deny 
the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  Canners  League  of  California 
has  directly  or  indirectly  participated  in 
any  attempt  to  set  or  control  prices 
paid  by  canners  to  growers  for  raw  ma¬ 
terial  or  prices  charged  distributors  or 
the  public  for  our  finished  product.  We 
are  organized  for  entirely  different 
purposes. 

The  only  time  in  recent  years  that  we 
have  even  been  consulted  on  either  prices 
or  control  of  production  was  at  the 
specific  and  direct  request  of  the  Federal 
or  State  Governments.  Due  to  serious 
overproduction,  the  Federal  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  asked  us 
last  year  and  the  year  before  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  them  in  their  effort  to  prevent 
demoralization  of  the  prices  paid  to 
growers  for  Cling  Peaches.  Without 
regard  to  immediate  gain,  we  aided  these 
State  and  Federal  Departments  to  the 
extent  we  were  requested  to  do  so,  but 
without  any  combination  through  the 
Canners  League  to  fix  the  price.  The 
price-fixing  was  done  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  successfully.  The  complaints 
against  us  have  not  emanated  from  the 
State  or  Federal  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  National 
Defense  Council  and  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  have  at  their  request 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  to  the  extent 
requested  by  them.  The  complaints 
against  us  have  not  emanated  from  the 
Defense  Council  or  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management. 

In  recent  months,  through  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  we 
have  cooperated  in  an  effort  to  pack  and 
supply  canned  foods  for  the  British 
Government.  The  complaints  against  us 
have  not  emanated  from  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

Thus,  at  the  solicitation  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  Government, 
we  are  at  work  cooperating  with  the 
Government,  while  a  fourth  department 
indicts  us  for  supposed  violations  of  the 
Antitrust  laws. 


Here  are  some  of  the  specific  com¬ 
plaints  against  us,  as  indicated  by  the 
indictments,  and  which  are  illustrative 
of  their  scope; 

Through  wide-open  cooperation,  we 
have  by  research  and  exchange  of  ex¬ 
periences  impi'oved  and  standardized  the 
quality  of  the  various  grades  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  we  pack.  This 
work  has  been  done  so  successfully  that 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  has  written  our  standards  into  law. 
We  are  indicted  for  this  activity. 

At  the  close  of  each  crop  year,  and 
working  in  cooperation  with  growers, 
we  have  complied  and  supplied  historical 
information  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  University  in  turn  has 
prepared  from  this  information  charts 
and  studies  indicating  the  trends  of  con¬ 
sumption,  production  and  price.  Jointly 
with  the  growers,  we  have  met  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  University  economists 
the  data  presented  by  them,  which  data 
is  public  property.  We  are  indicted  for 
this  participation. 

We  have  a  traffic  department,  which 
represents  the  industry  at  hearings  and 
conferences  with  rail  and  steamship 
lines,  and  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  the  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commission.  The  purpose  is  to 
pi’otect  this  great  industry,  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  California,  in  rate  structui-es  and 
general  transportation  problems.  We 
are  indicted  for  this  activity. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  we  have 
printed  and  kept  up  to  date  standard 
buying  and  selling  contract  forms,  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  price. 
This  is  a  continuing  job,  for  the  reason 
that  these  contract  forms  must  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  comply 
with  the  changing  laws.  We  are  under 
no  agreement  to  use  these  forms,  every 
canner  being  legally  and  morally  free 
to  write  in  any  additional  provisions  or 
change  any  printed  provisions  in  these 
forms.  They  are  comparable  to  the 
forms  used  in  real  estate  and  banking 
transactions,  which  forms  are  printed 
and  for  sale  at  every  stationery  store. 
We  are  indicted  for  this  activity. 

In  conjunction  with  various  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  we  were  active  in  seeing 
to  it  that  production-for-use  canneries 
confined  their  activities  and  the  use  of 
State  money  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended;  that  is,  relief  for 
needy  families,  and  not  private  profit  in 
competition  with  industry.  We  are  in¬ 
dicted  for  this  activity. 

The  canning  industry  is  the  second 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  headed  by  Californians, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  lived  here  dur¬ 
ing  their  entire  business  lives.  We 
earnestly  desire  and  believe  we  deserve 
the  respect  of  our  fellow  Californians. 
Every  banker  or  other  supplier  of  cred¬ 
it,  including  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  knows  definitely  that  during 
the  entire  period  of  these  indictments 
the  California  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  industry  has  been  unprofitable.  The 


very  fact  that  the  Federal  Reconstruc 
tion  Finance  Corporation  has  financed  a 
score  of  different  canners  in  this  StaU 
in  the  last  three  years  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  Large  concerns  which  operate 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well 
as  in  California,  and  whose  statements 
indicate  a  profit,  have,  according  to  their 
published  statements,  secured  their  prof¬ 
its  through  opei’ations  outside  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Department  of  Justice  officials 
have  publicly  stated  that  the  prime  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  blanket  indictments  which 
are  being  brought  all  over  the  country, 
covering  all  types  of  business  operations, 
is  to  prevent  price  spirals  in  these  war 
times.  Such  price  spirals  work  directly 
against  the  interest  of  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  for  what  goes  up  must 
come  down,  and  the  smash  at  the  end 
is  more  damaging  than  the  temporary 
gains  at  the  start. 

We  submit  that  the  indictment  of 
great  numbers  of  businessmen  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  they  might  do  is  not  the 
fair  American  way. 

CAN  SIZE  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Weights  and 
Measures  Officials  at  Washington  re¬ 
cently  of  a  bill  for  simplified  containers 
which  would  include  canned  foods.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sauthoff  of  Wisconsin,  who 
sometime  ago  fathered  a  can  size  bill, 
introduced  another  in  the  House  on  June 
11  “to  establish  certain  sizes,  dimensions 
and  capacities  for  containers  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  with  a  view  of  pre¬ 
venting  fraud  and  deception  in  the  sale 
of  such  commodities  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of 
containers  that  are  not  of  the  sizes,  di¬ 
mensions,  and  capacities  prescribed  here¬ 
in.”  The  bill  would  apply  to  metal  con¬ 
tainers  only  and  lists  the  sizes  as  202  x 
204  and  8Z  short.  No.  1  picnic.  No.  1 
tall.  No.  2,  No.  2  tall.  No.  21/2,  No.  3, 
No.  5,  No.  10,  No.  12  or  gallon  No.  1 
square  and  No.  21^  square.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  approve  other  can  sizes  when 
by  reason  of  certain  characteristics  a 
product  could  not  be  properly  packed  in 
any  of  the  sizes  mentioned. 

The  bill  was  introduced  “in  the  int^^r- 
est  of  National  Defense  to  conserve  +he 
use  of  stragetic  materials.”  Known  as 
HR  5029  it  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weig^'ts 
and  Measures. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  GETS  RATING 

Due  to  the  numerous  military  adapta¬ 
tions,  Koroseal,  the  synthetic  rubber-i'ke 
material  developed  by  The  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company  for  many  industrial  i  id 
consumer  uses,  has  been  placed  on  he 
Office  of  Production  Management’s  m'u- 
datory  priority  list  in  the  classification 
with  aluminum  and  other  items  vita,  to 
national  defense,  it  is  announced  by  the 
director  of  priorities.  The  order  beet  .ne 
effective  Monday,  June  9. 
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L::ARNERS’  permits  denied  in  cherry 

PACKING 

Applications  for  learners’  certificates 
in  the  cherry  packing  industry  in  the 
Northwest  have  been  denied,  Merle  D. 
Vincent,  Director  of  the  Hearings 
Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  has 
advised  the  Division’s  Washington  head¬ 
quarters.  After  an  extended  study  of 
the  available  data  on  the  cherry  packing 
industry,  and  just  completing  an  on-the- 
scene  survey  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
Vincent  found  the  packing  of  cherries 
to  be  a  relatively  unskilled  operation 
requiring  at  the  most  a  very  short 
training  period. 

The  season  lasts  but  three  to  four 
weeks,  and  since  the  seasonal  exemption 
from  the  hours  requirements  provided 
for  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
eliminates  the  problem  of  overtime  pay, 
the  applications  were  denied. 

F.S.C.C.  WANTS  TOMATOES 

Invitations  to  bid  on  any  quantity  and 
can  size  of  U.  S.  Grade  B  and  C  canned 
tomatoes,  for  delivery  by  August  31st, 
1941,  have  been  issued  by  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation.  Offers 
must  be  submitted  in  an  original  and 
three  signed  copies  of  Form  FSC — 1521 
(.4)  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Purchasing  Agent,  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  or  before  10:00  A.M.,  Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time,  June  24.  Successful  bidders 
will  be  notified  of  acceptance  not  later 
than  June  26. 

ALASKA  FISHERIES  REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

The  June  17,  1941,  Federal  Register 
carries  amended  regulations  which  per¬ 
mits  the  setting  of  salmon  traps  in  cer¬ 
tain  Alaskan  waters  to  December  31  of 
this  year.  The  area  covei’ed  include 
Kodiak,  Prince  William  Sound,  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  Icy  Strait  District  and 
Southeastern  Alaska,  Western  District. 
Copies  of  the  Federal  Register  giving 
full  details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each. 


WARREN  ZELLER  DEAD 

V  irren  S.  Zeller,  Philadelphia  food 
brol  I ,  died  in  a  New  York  hospital  on 
Wetinosday,  June  11,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  -equired  when  he  was  stricken  on 
Jur.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  -  ms  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edv  1  A.  Zeller. 

i  -ECH-NUT  OF  CANADA  BUILDS 

E'  h-Nut  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
will  .;:)on  begin  construction  on  a  brick 
anci  oncrete  addition  to  its  plant  at 
Han.  uon,  Ontai'io,  which  will  include  a 
new  .  ne  story  unit  50  x  100  feet.  The 
cost  with  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$5O,0GO. 


GRAMS  of 


E.  S.  THORNE  RETIRES 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Thorne,  one  of  the  grand 
old  men  in  the  canning  industry  has  re¬ 
tired  as  president  and  director  of  the 
Geneva  Preserving  Co.,  Geneva,  New 
York,  after  fifty  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Thorne  is  past  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  one  of  the  best 
known  figures  in  the  canning  industry. 
He  is  being  succeeded  as  president  by 
Thompson  M.  Scoon  of  Geneva.  Mr. 
Scoon  is  heavily  interested  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  will  take  a  rather  active  part 
in  its  management  but  will  not  devote 


E.  S.  THORNE 


his  entire  time  to  company  interests. 
The  executive  full  time  head  will  be 
Harold  H.  Barnard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  who  has  been  promoted 
from  his  former  position  as  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Barnard  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Geneva,  and  takes 
quite  an  active  part  in  many  civic  enter¬ 
prises.  He  is  a  well  known  figure  around 
National  Canners  Conventions  and  has 
a  host  of  friends  among  buyers,  brokers 
supplymen  and  all  allied  interests.  His 
promotion  has  been  earned  from  hard, 
diligent  and  successful  work  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Company  of  which  he  became 
a  director  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Robert  S.  Thorne,  son  of  Mr.  Edwin 
S.  Thorne,  will  continue  as  production 
manager  and  as  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 

Officers  elected  at  the  recent  Director’s 
Meeting  are:  T.  M.  Scoon,  president,  H. 
H.  Barnard,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  W.  E.  Ross,  secretary  and  E.  S. 
Thorne,  treasurer.  R.  S.  Thome  will 
serve  as  production  manager,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 


INTEREST 


A.  G.  CHASE  CONTINENTAL  DIRECTOR 

Directoi's  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
June  11  elected  Arthur  G.  Chase  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  director  in  the  place 
of  the  late  O.  C.  Huffman.  Mr.  Chase, 
who  is  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and 
a  director,  of  Precision  Castings  Com¬ 
pany  of  Syracuse  and  Cleveland,  was 
formerly  connected  with  Continental  as 
an  official  and  a  director.  He  joined  the 
Continental  Can  organization  in  1906 
and  became  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  when  the  present  company  was 
organized  in  1913.  He  was  elected  a 


ARTHUR  G.  CHASE 

director  of  the  company  in  1920  and 
served  in  these  capacities  until  the  end 
of  1923  when  he  resigned  both  as  a  di¬ 
rector  and  as  an  official.  Mr.  Chase  is 
also  chairman  of  the  board  and  a  director 
of  the  Iroquois  Publishing  Company  of 
Syracuse. 

MAYORS  CHILDREN  WED 

Miss  Ruth  Goeres,  daughter  of  Dr.  T. 
0.  Goeres,  canner  and  mayor  of  Lodi, 
Wisconsin,  was  married  last  Saturday, 
June  14th,  to  Mr.  Richard  A.  Rice,  son 
of  A.  B.  Rice,  mayor  of  Tehamah,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Richard  Rice  is  a  graduate 
Student  of  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
in  the  employee  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  Chicago  office,  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Goeres’  daughter  Ruth  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Stout  Institute  in  Home 
Economics  and  has  taught  the  subject. 

PICKLE  PACKERS  TO  MEET 

Mid-year  meeting  of  the  National 
Pickle  Packers  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  on 
Wednesday,  June  25. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


CRCO  OLD  TIMERS’  CLUB 

119  employees  with  service  records 
ranging  from  five  to  thirty-eight  years 
with  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  gathered 
at  the  Red  Coach  Inn,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
on  June  12,  to  form  a  company  Old 
Timers’  Club.  Felix  Hartwig,  chief 
draftsman  of  the  company,  acted  as 
temporary  Chairman  and  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  club  which  would  be  composed 
entirely  of  employees  who  had  at  least 
five  years  of  service  with  the  company. 
After  a  brief  discussion  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder, 
Company  President,  and  fellow-worker, 
82  years  young  and  with  38  years  of 
service  with  the  organization  was  called 
upon  to  speak  and  he  did  in  his  famous 
style.  Others  to  address  the  gathering 
were  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Wm.  deBack;  W.  C.  Seymour,  Sales 
Manager;  Martin  Kotarba,  Superinten¬ 
dent;  C.  M.  Maurer,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Jesse  Brewer,  Business  Office,  and  M. 
Bradley  Norton,  Advertising  Counsel. 
After  the  talks  Mr.  Hartwig  was  elected 
Honorary  President;  Leo  Green,  Sr., 
Vice-President  from  the  Plant;  Mr. 
Seymour,  Vice-President,  Sales;  Mr. 
Kotarba,  Vice-President,  Management, 
and  Mr.  Maurer,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  CRCO  Old  Timers’  Club. 

FRED  C.  ELDER  DEAD 

Fred  G.  Elder,  President  of  the 
Florida  Canners  Association,  died  at  his 
home  in  Bradenton,  Florida,  June  10, 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  64  years 
old.  Retiring  from  the  motor  truck 
manufacturing  business  in  1925,  Mr. 
Elder  went  to  Bradenton  to  live.  Shortly 
after  he  became  interested  in  the  citrus 
canning  business,  and  was  soon  made 
President  of  the  Florida  Grapefruit 
Canning  Company  at  Manatee.  At  the 
1939  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Florida 
Canners  Association,  held  in  October  of 
that  year,  he  was  elected  President  and 
has  continued  to  serve  in  that  office  since 
that  time.  His  present  term  would  have 
expired  in  October  of  this  year.  Mr. 
Elder  was  born  in  Farmington,  Illinois, 
in  1877,  moved  to  New  York  in  1901  to 
go  into  the  advertising  business.  Later 
he  manufactured  the  Day  Elder  motor 
truck  at  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1937  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Florida 
as  a  member  of  the  Canners’  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Com¬ 
mission.  Besides  his  widow,  he  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Janet  Elder 
Shirey,  of  Bradenton,  and  a  brother  Orr 
J.  Elder,  of  New  York. 

ROBINS  CATALOG 

A  new  catalog,  a  supplement  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalog  No.  600,  containing  64 
pages  of  the  latest  equipment  for  canning 
fruit,  vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc.,  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  machinery  of  their 
own  manufacture  and  that  of  other 
manufacturers  whom  they  represent  has 
just  been  issued  by  A.  K.  Robins  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


TOMATOES 

HUNTSViLiiE,  ARK.,  June  17 — Crop  looks 
good  since  the  rains,  but  acreage  will  not 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

POST  FALX,s,  IDAHO,  June  11 — Planted 
May  5  to  15.  Crop  slow  starting  owing 
to  rain  and  cool  weather  until  June  6. 
Replaced  20  M  plants  frozen  out  on  May 
9  and  10 — replanted.  Weather  is  now 
warm  and  clear,  crop  making  good 
progress. 

MUNCIE,  IND.,  June  16 — The  ones  that 
have  been  planted  look  good,  but  there 
is  at  least  Ye  of  our  acreage  not  planted 
on  account  of  rain,  and  we  cannot  get  in 
the  fields  to  plant  or  cultivate. 

REDKEY,  IND.,  June  12 — Plants  now  set 
in  good  condition.  Setting  held  up  due 
to  rain,  about  80  per  cent  set. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  14 — The  only 
thing  that  we  have  contracts  for  are 
tomatoes.  We  have  just  about  our  usual 
acreage — 250.  It  is  too  early  right  at 
this  time  to  tell  anything  about  what  the 
crop  will  be.  We  do  not  set  out  our 
tomatoes  here  until  the  first  of  June — 
June  1  to  15.  We  have  extreme  hot 
weather  during  August  and  the  tomatoes 
sun-burn  very  badly,  and  we  have  our 
tomatoes  to  come  in  as  late  as  possible 
to  avoid  the  hot  suns  and  weather. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  June  13 — Crop  80  per 
cent. 

MARSHFlEa^D,  MO.,  June  17 — Acreage 
will  be  10  per  cent  over  normal  this  year. 
Not  all  plants  set  yet.  There  may  be 
more  put  out  than  the  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  We  have  had  ideal  weather  for 
the  past  ten  days  to  set  plants. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  16 — Plants  have 
just  been  set  out  and  are  looking  normal. 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  June  14 — Crop  short, 
plants  dying  as  fast  as  planted. 

LOTTSBURG,  VA.,  June  17 — Early  crop 
late,  stand  very  poor.  Planted  about  60 
per  cent,  normal  acreage.  Late  crop 
plants  are  very  scarce  and  very  late. 
About  40  per  cent  of  crop  to  be  planted 


after  this  date,  due  to  severe  drought. 
Think  the  intended  acreage  has  been  cut 
about  30  per  cent. 

CORN 

BLUEHILL,  ME.,  June  15 — Crop  looks 
fair.  Acreage  small. 

WEST  FARMINGTON,  ME.,  June  12 — Due 
to  dry  weather  and  poor  germination 
cannot  give  a  report  at  this  time.  Crop 
is  slow  and  many  farmers  are  planting 
over. 

COKATO,  MINN.,  June  16 — Crop  good 
except  somewhat  wet.  Most  fields  not 
cultivated  since  planting.  Acreage  slight¬ 
ly  increased,  normal  yield. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  June  13 — Sweet: 
Too  dry  at  planting  time  and  now  en¬ 
tirely  too  wet.  Rain  every  day.  Corn 
getting  very  weedy.  Some  acreage  did 
not  get  planted  due  to  wet  weather. 

SALEM,  ORE.,  June  11 — Golden  Cross, 
Bantam:  530  acres,  5  ton  per  acre.  Late 
season  but  planting  in  good  condition. 

BEANS 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  June  11 — Green: 
Planted  May  10  to  12.  Some  acreage 
slow  in  coming  up  owing  to  excessive 
rainfall. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  June  13 — Crop  just 
planted,  needs  rain. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  16 — Green  and 
Wax,  early  Beets  and  Corn  have  germi¬ 
nated  and  all  are  normal. 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  June  14 — Crop  late, 
too  early  to  estimate. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  14 — Crop 
first  hit  by  frost  and  forty  per  cent  of 
early  plantings  damaged.  Since  we  have 
had  dry,  hot  weather  which  has  reduced 
the  chances  for  a  full  pack.  However, 
the  past  week  has  given  us  good  rains 
which  will  help. 

SALEM,  ORE.,  June  11 — Blue  Lake:  1941 
acreage  %  larger  than  1940.  Later  sea¬ 
son,  but  yield  should  be  1  ton  more  per 


CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  JUNE  1,  1941  (CASES) 

From  Data  Compiled  by  National  Canners  Association, 
Division  of  Statistics 


Commodity  Stocks  June  1st  Shipments  Shipments  Season 

During  May  *  to  June  1st 

1940  1941  1940  1941  1940  1941 

Beans,  Green.. .  846,603  204,676  422,061  243,193  7,630,865  8,296,014 

Beans,  Wax .  329,951  44,281  95,101  67,135  1,262,915  1,413,257 

Corn  .  5,051,344  1,187,261  1,257,349  1,111,753  17,593,385  17,970,205 

Peas,  Alaskas .  484,392  449,994  300,423  511,779  7,534,607  10,732,238 

Peas,  Sweets .  2,144,208  1,080,194  697,896  960,669  13,589,489  16,826,464 

Peas,  Total .  2,628,600  1,530,188  998,319  1,472,348  21,123,996  26,558,702 

Tomatoes  .  4,236,178  4,031,140  1,166,561  2,142,500  20,344,485  24,183,760 
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-ere  due  to  working  the  ground  more. 
’48  acres  planted. 

CHETEK,  wis.,  June  17 — Just  planted 
};ut  some  plants  up.  Showed  us  neces¬ 
sity  of  replanting  here  and  there. 

PEAS 

redkey,  ind.,  June  12 — Alaska:  Qual¬ 
ity  not  as  good  as  last  year,  about  50 
per  cent  last  year’s  pack. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  13 — Alaska:  Crop 
injured  25  per  cent  by  dry  weather.  If 
we  receive  rain  very  soon  late  peas 
should  be  fair  crop. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  16 — Crop  will 
probably  be  75  per  cent  due  to  dry 
weather.  Vines  are  very  short.  Rains 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  should  be 
helpful  to  the  late  varieties. 

CHETEK,  WIS.,  June  17 — Look  very 
nice  but  inspected  fields  yesterday  and 
noted  much  heavier  infestation  of  aphis 
the  past  three  to  five  days.  Spraying — 
crop  looks  in  excellent  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  and  believe  conditions  here  are 
normal.  This  applies  throughout  this 
section.  Will  start  canning  Friday,  June 
20. 

OTHER  CROPS 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  June  14 — Blackberries: 
Crop  50  per  cent. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  14 — Black¬ 
berries:  Crop  will  be  short  on  account 


of  the  long  dry  spell.  Packing  should 
start  early  in  July  and  until  then  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  damage  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hot,  dry  spell. 

BLUEHILL,  ME.,  June  15 — Blackberries: 
Crop  good.  Acreage  large  and  well  set. 
Our  crop  better  than  normal. 

SALEM,  ORE.,  June  11 — Carrots:  Red 
Cored  Chantenay — 1st  year  pack  20 
acres;  Beets:  Detroit  Dark  Red — 1st 
year  pack  75  acres;  Tomatoes:  John 
Baer  and  Bonnie  Best — 75  acres;  Squash: 
Boston  Marrow  and  Golden  Del. — 1st 
year  pack  45  acres.  These  four  items 
are  new  vegetable  packs  for  us.  All  are 
planted  and  in  ideal  condition. 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  June  11 — Cherries, 
Sour:  Crop  about  60  per  cent. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  June  13 — Raspberries, 
Red:  Crop  90  per  cent. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  14 — Spinach: 
Crop  only  15  per  cent  due  to  extreme 
dry,  hot  weather.  Too  little  to  open  can¬ 
neries,  sold  what  we  had  on  fresh  market. 


GROWERS  GET  CANNERY 

Central  Valley  Growers,  headed  by  O. 
T.  Gardner,  has  taken  over  the  Modern 
Packers  cannery  at  Escalon,  Calif.,  and 
is  greatly  increasing  its  capacity  through 
the  addition  of  new  buildings  and  new 
equipment.  Fruits  are  being  handled 
this  season,  and  tomatoes  may  be  han¬ 
dled  if  tonnage  is  available. 


BRINE  FOR  PEAS 

Of  timely  interest  is  a  report  of  Dr. 
G.  A.  Vacha,  of  the  Minnesota  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  given  before  the 
Minnesota  Canners  Association’s  Conven¬ 
tion  last  Winter  concerning  the  average 
quantity  of  salt  and  sugar  used  in  the 
making  of  brine  by  Minnesota  pea  can¬ 
ners  last  season. 


Batch  of  125  Gallons  Brine 
For  Alaska  Peas: 


Sugar  Average: 

43.3 

lbs. 

Lowest 

35 

lbs. 

Highest 

90 

lbs. 

Salt  Average : 

16 

lbs. 

Lowest 

11 

lbs. 

Highest 

25 

lbs. 

or  Sweet  Peas: 

Sugar  Average: 

42.5 

lbs. 

Lowest 

35 

lbs. 

Highest 

70 

lbs. 

Salt  Average : 

17.08  lbs. 

Lowest 

9 

lbs. 

Highest 

35 

lbs. 

CONTINENTAL  FAMILY  LEARNS  ABOUT 
SAUERKRAUT 

Along  with  dividend  checks  and  pay¬ 
roll  checks  36,000  stockholders  and  16,- 
000  employees  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company  received  an  enclosure  high¬ 
lighting  the  merits  of  canned  foods,  this 
time  the  health  food  sauerkraut,  printed 
in  green  and  black,  telling  an  interesting 
story  of  the  product  and  giving  a  number 
of  recipes  for  its  use. 


AVARS  Latest  10  Station 
New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT- 

LIQUID  ADJUSTMEN1 
^0.2-^  N0.1- 


DEVOLVING  HOPPED 


CAN  STOP 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MERCHANDISING  IN  AN  EMERGENCY! 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


A  MERICA  has  long  been  known  as  a  land  of  op- 
portunists.  One  invention  after  another,  one 
/  \  merchandising  plan  after  another  has  followed 

the  shaping  of  World  events  in  the  past  as  they  have 
transpired  in  the  United  States.  The  present  should 
prove  to  be  no  exception  to  this  and  already  we  see 
manufacturers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  to  tie  in  with  patriotic  trends. 
Canners  ought  to  follow  such  leads  whenever  possible. 

Kraft  has  on  the  counters  of  retail  food  markets  a 
“Kraft  Chow  Kit”  all  packed  in  a  mailing  carton  ready 
to  be  started  on  its  way  to  some  boy  in  camp,  there  to 
furnish  a  welcome  change  from  camp  menus.  The  dis¬ 
play  card  tells  the  average  amount  of  postage  required 
for  mailing  and  the  contents  are  appetizing  indeed. 
Following  a  trend  that  is  not  new  in  food  selling,  two 
of  the  packages  comprising  the  contents,  are  not  Kraft 
products  but  are  nevertheless  supplied  with  the  other 
items  by  the  manufacturer  promoting  the  deal.  A  box 
of  National  Biscuit  Company  crackers  and  one  from 
Loose  Wiles  help  provide  a  treat  for  the  happy  re¬ 
cipient.  The  matter  of  their  inclusion  was  not  left  to 
chance  and  the  discretion  of  the  dealer ;  the  kit  is  com¬ 
plete,  ready  to  go. 

Probably  not  many  canners  have  taken  up  this  plan 
of  merchandising  as  yet  because  at  first  thought  you 
do  not  think  at  once  of  how  your  product  can  be  adapted 
to  direct  merchandising  to  soldiers,  but  some  serious 
thinking  will  develop  several  interesting  angles.  Re¬ 
ports  from  army  camps  tell  us  that  the  beans  of  pre¬ 
vious  wars  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  were;  more 
and  more  outfits  are  reveling  in  modern  menus,  but 
many  still  enjoy  beans.  Then  too,  you  have  boys  in 
training  who  remember  with  delight  many  home  foods 
that  are  not  a  part  of  army  fare.  To  all  these,  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  to  supply  them  conveniently  with 
those  foods  to  which  they  are  accustomed  will  be  very 
welcome.  Talk  with  your  friends  in  and  out  of  service 
and  determine  what  you  ought  to  do  toward  cashing 
in  on  the  demand  as  suggested.  It’s  there,  you  may  as 
well  take  advantage  of  it  as  long  as  governmental 
regulations  do  not  prevent  by  restricting  your  packag¬ 
ing  program. 

Fruit  canners  not  packing  a  full  line  may  find  it 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  possible  interest  their  products 
might  have  for  the  man  in  camp,  but  others  will  not 
be  handicapped  in  this  manner.  Above  all  else,  do 
not  hesitate  over  considering  the  possibilities  of  mov¬ 
ing  goods  as  suggested  inasmuch  as  you  may  be  able  to 
sell  some  of  your  output  to  those  who  are  packing  com¬ 
plete  kits  as  Kraft  is  doing.  Those  packing  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin,  or  relishes  of  any  sort,  ought  to  find  a 
ready  market  in  this  field  or  among  wholesalers  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  commissaries  at  local  posts.  You  have  the 
packaging  machinery,  you  have  the  trained  employees, 
you  have  the  merchandising  force  with  which  to  do  a 


job.  Summon  the  will  to  do  it  and  you  are  on  your 
way. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  reverse  angle,  many 
of  your  products,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  selling  to  this  specialized  field,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  are  not  even  on  the  menus  of  army  camps.  This 
may  prove  to  be  a  decided  sales  asset  to  you  if  you  will 
work  along  the  proper  lines.  Leaves  of  absence  are 
common ;  many  boys  get  home  several  times  a  year. 
On  such  occasions,  mother’s  meals  will  be  mighty  wel¬ 
come  no  matter  how  abundant  has  been  the  fare  in 
the  army.  Feature  your  foods,  if  they  are  such  as 
those  Johnny  does  not  get  in  the  army  and  watch  them 
move  off  the  shelves  and  into  the  pantries  of  those 
homes  having  a  boy  home  for  a  few  days  from 
training. 

Your  sales  representatives  can  publicize  the  facts  in 
the  case,  with  appropriate  suggestions  to  distributors 
for  moving  your  goods.  These  suggestions  repeated 
often  enough  will  start  a  movement  in  your  stocks 
that  will  grow  as  time  passes.  Those  of  you  who  still 
employ  retail  men  will  do  well  to  change  the  nature 
of  your  smaller  dealers’  helps,  and  point  out  in  litho¬ 
graphed  window  strips  and  store  hangers  the  values 
of  your  products  in  connection  with  our  defense  ef¬ 
forts.  As  time  passes  you  may  need  or  want  to  change 
the  whole  nature  of  your  merchandising  efforts  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  ahead  of  develop¬ 
ments  as  far  as  possible.  For  instance,  yesterday  I 
saw  a  salesman  point  with  pride  to  an  order  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  cases  of  canned  foods,  all  without  a  price 
of  any  sort  on  the  order.  He  had  one  or  two  others 
as  well  and  pointed  to  them  as  evidence  of  the  high 
trust  placed  in  him  and  his  house  by  his  customers. 
His  employer  quickly  took  the  wind  out  of  his  sails 
by  remarking:  “No  doubt  present  conditions  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  willingness  of  the  customers  to  buy 
without  knowing  the  prices  they  would  have  to  pay!” 

A  moral  may  be  drawn  from  this  story.  Conditions 
have  changed,  they  are  changing  and  will  change  still 
more.  It  may  happen  here  but  at  this  writing  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  we  will  have  to  ration  food,  or 
register  as  consumers  with  our  favorite  food  market 
and  then  make  all  our  purchases  in  our  selected 
market.  Until  such  a  time  comes,  we  will  still  have 
competition.  Our  neighboring  canners  will  be  on  ihe 
alert  to  take  what  business-like  advantage  of  us  they 
can,  just  as  they  always  have.  In  other  words,  the 
American  public  being  what  it  is,  as  long  as  trade  is 
allowed  to  follow  its  natural  courses,  some  one  v  ill 
always  try  to  divert  its  flow  to  their  products.  .And 
it’s  fine  that  this  is  still  the  case  in  this  great  land  of 
ours.  As  has  been  suggested :  as  times  change,  change 
with  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  about  a  young  man  called 
for  training  who  was  sending  a  card  each  week  to 
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some  good  retail  customer.  His  employer  has  not  re- 
1  laced  him  on  the  trade,  but,  fortunately,  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  much  older  man  who  is  still 
tailing  on  retail  grocers  in  the  interest  of  a  line  of 
tanned  fruits.  This  man  now  works  his  line  and  be¬ 
fore  leaving  asks  about  the  stocks  of  the  canned  vege¬ 
tables  sold  by  his  friend  before  he  left  for  camp.  The 
two  lines  are  not  at  all  competitive.  It  happens  the 
retail  man  is  working  for  the  broker  who  handles  both 
accounts;  it’s  perfectly  logical  for  him  to  sell  both. 
Logic  tells  us  this  is  a  sound  plan  at  any  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  now  when  retail  salesmen  are  scarce  and  get¬ 
ting  scarcer.  Maybe  you  can  work  out  something  along 
these  lines.  If  you  can,  you  should.  Merchandising 
can  and  must  go  on  for  some  time  at  least.  As  long 
as  anyone  is  selling,  actually  selling  goods  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade,  they  are  getting  an  edge  on  you  if  you  are 
not  following  suit. 

Merchandising  in  an  emergency  ought  to  develop 
all  the  present  merchandising  avenues  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  you  have  been  working  with  a  voluntary  ad¬ 
vertising  group,  see  what  you  can  do  toward  stepping 
up  this  support  without  increasing  your  advertising 
expense.  You  may  not  be  able  in  the  later  part  of  the 
year  to  pay  as  liberally  for  advertising  as  you  have 
paid  in  the  past.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  this  is  the 
case.  Look  instead  on  the  bright  side  and  be  thankful 
that  you  have  put  as  much  as  you  have  into  advertising. 
Then  go  to  your  distributors  and  ask  them  to  go  along 
with  you  in  return  for  the  support  you  have  given 
them  in  the  years  gone  by.  Few  if  any  will  refuse 
you.  Certainly  it  does  not  seem  logical  to  expect  a 
voluntary  group  stocking  your  products  and  pushing 
their  sale  to  discontinue  advertising  the  line  simply 
because  you  are  not  able  for  the  time  being  to  do  as 
much  for  them  as  you  have  been  doing.  And  it  would 
be  even  more  illogical  for  them  to  start  advertising  a 
line  that  is  new  to  their  consumer-customers  and  not 
paying  for  advertising  either. 

And  above  all  else,  when  considering  how  you  can 
keep  your  goods  before  the  consumer  on  wartime 
merchandising  budgets,  do  not  forget  to  urge,  con¬ 
stantly,  that  they  be  displayed.  Promote  this  idea  by 
means  of  broadsides  in  your  shipping  cases;  keep  it 
before  your  distributors  and  their  salesmen  by  means 
of  letters  and  bulletins.  Recent  tests  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  line  of  canned  vegetables  in  a  new  market 
sh'  ’ved  their  sales  increased  400Vc  when  they  were 
coi  .inually  displayed  in  a  special  display  stand  instead 
of  eing  kept  on  the  shelves  with  all  other  like  items. 
T(  nasure  this,  you  may  even  consider  adopting  such 
a  jecial  display  stand  that  will  help  persuade  the 
rt  4  dealer  to  make  the  needed  displays. 

e  your  head  as  you  have  never  used  it  before. 
T(.  ’ll  find  folks  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  as  they 
ha  not  co-operated  before,  if  you  approach  them  in 
th'  ’ight  way.  Ask  and  you’ll  receive  in  a  very  large 
m-  Lire,  the  very  support  you  need  now  as  always. 
T.  .  consumer  is  still  the  most  vital  cog  in  the  machine 
of  istribution.  Keep  your  goods  before  her  as  much 

ju  can.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
dc 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  assures  more 
thorough  hulling.  This  means  more 
peas  from  the  same  vines,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  quality  due  to 
less  breakage  and  damage  to  the  peas 
during  the  hulling  process.  The  peas 
saved  are  the  best  quality  that  were  in 
the  vines. 

The  savings  effected  over  the  use  of 
any  other  machine  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  to  each  viner,  each  season. 


H 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


K 


Established  till  • 
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SEEDER 


WILTER 


WASHER 


CUTTER  AND 
SEPARATOR 


PULPER 


FINISHER 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANM 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


PROFIT 


SAMPLE  GRADERS 


CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 


TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 


CORN  CLEANERS 


SPINACH  WASHERS 


All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  youi 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


#  The  Indiana  Pumpkin  System  saves  steam  in  wilting. 
It  uses  only  10  percent  of  the  steam  required  for  retort 
wilting  and  only  25  percent  of  the  steam  required  by  other 
continuous  wilting  methods.  The  saving  of  75  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  steam  reduces  cost. 

An  Indiana  Pumpkin  System  can  be  operated  to  the  filler 
with  3  to  4  attendants  exclusive  of  the  yard  men.  This 
saves  labor  costs  over  other  pumpkin  manufacturing 
methods. 

One  Indiana  Pumpkin  Wilter  gives  an  Indiana  System* 
a  capacity  of  7  to  10  tons  an  hour.  Figure  this  volume  in¬ 
to  the  reduced  operating  costs  and  you  can  understand  how 
there  is  profit  in  pumpkin  with  the  Indiana  Pumpkin  System. 
Generally  speaking,  production  costs  are  lowed  about  50 
percent. 

Production  with  the  Indiana  System  is  continuous.  Wilt¬ 
ed  pumpkin  is  discharged  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indiana 
Wilter  as  raw  pumpkin  is  fed  into  it  at  the  top.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  fine  quality  product — firm,  dry,  high  in  sugar  con¬ 
tent  and  of  a  rich  golden  color.  The  units  of  the  Indiana 
System  are  adapable  to  compact  arrangement,  and  the 
system  can  be  installed  in  exceptionally  small  space. 

Complete  information  available  on  request  without  obli¬ 
gation. 

^  complete  Indian  Pumpkin  System  consists 
V-  of  an  Indiana  Pumpkin  Washer,  Indiana  Pump- 
kin  Cutter,  one  Indiana  Pumpkin  Tower,  or 

■  Wilter,  and  an  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper.  Such  a 

system  has  the  capacity  and  other  advantages 

A  enumerated  above.  One  or  two  additional  tow- 

11  ers  or  wilters  can  he  added  without  increasing 

the  number  of  other  units. 


DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements 


LANGSENKAMP 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Decidedly  a  Sellers’  Market  en  Spots  and 
Futures — The  Holdings  of  Staple  Goods — 
Future  Prices  Heard — The  Tomato  Acreage 

— Hint  to  Tomato  Products  Sellers. 

MARKET — They  say  that  the  can- 
ners  are  in  the  saddle  and  riding- 
hard.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  they? 

It  has  been  many  a  day  since  spots 
were  as  well  cleaned  up  as  they  are 
now;  an  even  longer  day — since  it 
never  before  was  so — when  demand 
was  so  steady  and  so  huge  for  all 
sorts  of  canned  foods ;  and  not  even 
a  crystal  gazer  could  tell  what  ’41 
costs  will  be  on  any  pack,  much 
less  what  the  output  may  be.  A 
lot  of  canners,  but  more  buyers, 
have  had  their  heads  in  the  clouds, 
dreaming  that  the  old  days  are  still 
with  us,  and  that  conditions  will 
come  back  (to  them)  “as  they  al¬ 
ways  have.”  Some  canners  sold  fu¬ 
tures  entirely  too  low,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings,  and  now  find  them¬ 
selves  caught ;  and  a  lot  of  buyers 
are  only  now  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  ought  to  have 
bought  months  ago,  and  now  can¬ 
not.  Whole  markets  are  being  kid¬ 
ded  on  their  wishful  thinking,  or 
was  it  dreaming?  They  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  could  happen,  but  it 
has.  Look  briefly  at  this  record: 

June  1st  holdings  of  spots — 
PE/vS — 1,530,188  cases;  shipments 
durbig  May  1,472,348  cases.  CORN 
— 1,187,261  cases;  shipments  dur¬ 
ing  May  1,111,753  cases.  TOMA¬ 
TO.  S— 4,031,140  cases;  shipments 
dll’  ng  May  2,142,500  cases. 
BF '.NS  —  Green,  204,676  cases; 
wa  44,281  cases;  shipments  dur¬ 
ing  May,  green,  243,193  cases; 
wa  67,135  cases.  CHERRIES— 
2s  ),766  cases;  10s,  59,003  cases; 
sh  nents  during  May,  2s,  119,- 
47  ases;  10s,  54,700  cases. 

'  mment  is  unnecessary,  except 
to  jmind  you  that  these  figures 
ar^  IS  of  June  1st,  so  that  all  of 
Ju’  and  the  remaining  months 
un  after  active  canning  time  ar¬ 


rives,  are  still  to  be  supplied.  Cer¬ 
tainly  distributors’  stocks  have 
been  added  to,  and  maybe  there  is 
even  a  little  speculation  but  mighty 
little  we  feel,  but  let  no  one  tell 
you  that  consumer  demand  may 
stop  suddenly.  It  is  on  the  increase 
and  will  continue  to  grow  right 
through  the  1941  canning  season, 
and  how  much  longer  no  one  knows. 
But  carryovers,  the  expression  that 
was  being  objected  to  quite  recent¬ 
ly,  have  answered  their  own — 
“there  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  more” 
for  many  a  moon,  if  ever.  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  has  gotten  ahead  of 
the  industry,  and  the  war  efforts 
will  keep  it  there.  And  that’s  that, 
IF  the  canners  will  continue  to 
pack  a  worth-while  quality  in  every 
can,  and  they  will. 

And  the  buyers  are  sore  because 
canners  will  not  accept  definite  con¬ 
tracts  for  futures.  We  have 
thrashed  that  out  many  times ;  but 
in  face  of  the  above  why  should 
they,  even  if  they  could  know  their 
costs,  and  they  cannot ;  no,  not  even 
that  they  may  get  the  packs. 

FUTURE  PRICES — The  week  saw 
the  issuance  of  some  future  prices 
on  Tri-State  goods  from  W.  E.  Sil¬ 
ver  Sales  Co.,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  say:  “Many  canners  are  well 
sold  up  on  all  items  to  regular 
trade.”  Here  are  the  prices,  but  we 
advise  you  to  take  them  as  lows, 
and  to  up  them  in  your  offerings, 
if  you  have  the  temerity  to  name 
any  prices  definitely.  Don’t  be 
bluffed  by  the  argument  “if  the  war 
ends.”  If  it  ends  the  demand  will 
be  greater  than  ever,  for  many 
months  to  come  if  not  for  years,  for 
the  whole  world  is  desperately  in 
need  of  food,  and  nothing  answers 
so  directly  for  quick,  and  perma¬ 
nent  action,  as  canned  foods. 

TOMATOES — Is,  48-50  cents;  2s, 
77V2  cents;  2i4s,  $1.10 — 10s,  no 
quotation. 

CORN — 2s,  crushed  Evergreen  75- 
77 V2  cents;  Extra  Standard,  80- 
821/2  cents;  Standard  whole  grain 


Evergreen,  771/2-8O  cents;  Extra 
Standard  ditto  85  cents.  Shoepeg : 
Is,  fancy  70  cents;  2s,  fancy, 
$1.05;  10s,  fancy  $5.60.  Whole 
Golden  Bantam,  Is,  fancy  70  cents; 
2s,  fancy  $1.00;  10s,  fancy  $5.45. 

LIMA  BEANS — 2s,  fresh  white  70 
cents;  2s,  green  and  white  75 
cents;,  2s,  medium  green  $1.15;  2s, 
fancy  small  green  $1.221/2 ;  2s, 
fancy  tiny  green  $1.45. 

The  early  pea  packs,  Alaskas,  in 
the  Tri-State  and  Indiana  and  Ohio 
regions  amounted  to  only  about 
50%  of  normal;  Sweets  promise  to 
do  better,  thanks  to  the  rains. 
Wisconsin  has  been  somewhat  de¬ 
layed  in  starting  what  it  hoped  for, 
an  early  beginning  of  pea  canning, 
and  the  same  holds  true  in  most 
other  heavy  pea  canning  regions. 
Our  Crop  Reports  will  show  you 
that  the  crop  is  promising,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  comes  through. 

The  spinach  crop  and  pack  has 
been  a  dismal  disappointment 
everywhere,  and  this  canned  item 
will  have  to  be  classed  among  the 
luxuries.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
the  snap  bean  crops  and  packs  may 
be  put  into  the  same  category. 

TOMATOES  —  A  special  Govern¬ 
ment  report  on  the  tomato  acreage 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11%  over  last  year,  and 
of  18%  over  the  ten  year  average, 
but  it  also  shows  that  the  call  for 
extra  exertion  in  this  crop  has  not 
been  fully  complied  with.  For  the 
sake  of  the  record,  and  showing 
what  States  have  made  some  effort 
here  are  the  figures.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  everywhere,  all  hands 
will  make  a  special  drive  from  now 
on  to  get  out  more  acreage,  more 
in  line  with  that  is  wanted — a  50% 
increase  over  former  years.  The 
industry  is  on  the  spot,  but  in  any 
event  tomato  growers  and  canners 
should  back  up  the  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  at  last  conferred  upon  canned 
tomatoes  by  a  good,  full  response. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  add  to  the 
acreage. 
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PRELIMINARY  ACREAGE,  1941,  WITH  COM¬ 
PARISONS— PLANTED  ACREAGE 

10-year  per  cent  1941 

(1930-1939)  1940  of  Pre- 


STATE  average  1940  liminary 

Per 

Acres  Acres  cent  Acres 

New  York .  16,370  20,500  100  20,500 

New  Jersey .  33,890  33,800  99  33,500 

Pennsylvania  .  10,980  19,800  111  22,000 

61,240  74,100  102.6  76,000 

Ohio  .  16,520  24,600  126  30,900 

Indiana  .  78,100  74,500  125  93,100 

Illinois  .  9,310  8,900  108  9,600 

Michigan  .  3,980  5,400  100  5,400 

Iowa  .  6,980  4,800  115  5,500 

Missouri  .  18,810  16,300  111  18,100 

132,700  134,400  121.0  162,600 

Delaware  .  12,510  9,000  106  9,500 

Maryland  .  51,810  47,800  110  52,600 

Virginia  .  20,190  22,200  106  23,600 

84,510  79,000  108.5  85,700 

Kentucky  .  5,730  4,900  133  6,500 

Tennessee  .  10,220  6,400  117  7,500 

Arkansas  .  20,740  18,300  100  18,300 

36,690  29,600  109.1  32,300 

Colorado  .  3,120  2,900  117  3,400 

Utah  .  5.970  7,300  100  7,300 

California  .  53,440  71,530  113  80,620 

62,530  81,730  111.7  91, .320 

Other  States  » .  18,770  21,610  87.3  18,870 


TOTAL 

ALL  STATES....  396,440  420,440  111.0  466,790 

’“Other  States”  include:  Conn.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Idaho, 
Kans.,  La.,  Minn.,  Miss.,  Nebr.,  N.  Mex.,  N. 
Car.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  Car.,  Texas,  Wash.,  W.  Va., 
and  Wis. 

June  17,  1941 

If  you  are  proud  of  your  State 
or  locality,  what  can  we  say?  You 
know  the  use  of  these  15  million 
extra  cases  of  tomatoes  might  well 
have  become  emissaries  in  the 
foreign  countries  to  which  they 
were  to  be  sent,  to  create  a  great 
export  market  for  canned  tomatoes 
— after  the  duration.  So  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  special  war  prepa¬ 
ration  demand  you  would  have 
been  not  only  acting  patriotically, 
but  feathering  your  nests  for  years 
to  come. 

As  a  direction  showing  which 
way  the  winds  blow  on  tomato  pro¬ 
ducts  we  quote  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  from  Midwest  Packers  Inc., 
Fowlerton,  Ind.,  under  date  of 
June  18th: 

“As  an  interesting  news  item,  we 
opened  prices  a  few  days  ago  on 
future  tomato  catsup  of  $1  on  our 
strictly  fancy  grade  14  oz.  tall  bot¬ 
tles;  and  82  V2  cents  on  our  second 
quality  in  14  oz.  steinie  bottles,  both 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  .sold  out  and  withdrawing 
from  the  market.  A  publication  of 
this  may  be  a  guide  to  other  packers 
who  have  not  as  yet  opened  prices.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  Strong  and  Advancing — Canners  in 
the  Saddle — Tomatoes  Quiet  But  Strong — 
Interest  in  Pea  Canners’  Indictment — Corn 
Strong  —  Generally  Buyers  Are  Willing  — 
Canners  Holding  Off  —  Salmon  Set  For  a 
Scramble — Nice  Action  by  Maine  Sardine 
Packers. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  20,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Distributors  are 
closely  following  developments  in 
primary  markets,  and  while  the 
warehouse  strike  locally  tended  to 
limit  distributor  receipts  of  re¬ 
placement  shipments,  no  general 
shortages  of  spot  stocks  available 
for  distribution  to  the  retail  trade 
have  bothered  jobbers,  generally 
speaking.  The  June  1  corn  report 
was  an  extremely  bullish  one,  and 
reports  of  various  other  items 
nearing  the  cleanup  stage  have  ac¬ 
centuated  the  strong  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  canners  recently.  Spot 
prices  are  strong  to  advancing  and 
higher,  rather  than  more  moderate, 
quotations  are  indicated  for  the 
near  future. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  who  have 
been  reluctant  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  buyers’  market  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  are  being  rudely 
disillusioned  by  current  develop¬ 
ments.  Jobbers  some  weeks  ago 
gave  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  dic¬ 
tate  prices  on  new  packs,  and  then 
the  problem  became  one  of  getting 
firm  offerings  from  canners  (un¬ 
solved  as  yet,  by  the  way).  The 
next  step  was  the  placing  of  “ten¬ 
tative”  future  orders  calling  for 
about  twice  normal  volume,  and 
here  again  the  buyers  have  run  into 
a  snag,  due  to  the  fact  that  can¬ 
ners  won’t  accept  these  inflated 
“orders.”  It  is  beginning  to  look 
as  though  the  canners  have  finally 
become  convinced  that  they  are  “in 
the  saddle”  and  this  should  pro¬ 
voke  some  interesting  repercus¬ 
sions  as  the  season  progresses. 

There  is  considerable  dickering 
going  on  with  regard  to  new  packs, 
but  the  volume  of  actual  business 
booked  is  light,  due  to  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  canners  to  accept  orders  at 
a  firm  price.  Jobbers  generally  ex¬ 
pect  to  order  out  future  purchases 
as  soon  as  packed  and  this  should 


make  for  a  continued  strong  and 
active  spot  market. 

TOMATOES — With  spots  strong 
and  in  limited  supply  and  futures 
not  generally  trading,  the  actual 
market  is  rather  quiet.  For  prompt 
shipment  offerings  are  reported  out 
of  the  Tri-States  on  the  basis  of 
80  cents  and  upwards  on  2s,  $1.15 
to  $1.20  on  21/2S,  and  $3.15  to  $3.25 
on  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  The  mar¬ 
ket  in  California  has  firmed  at 
$1.00  for  standard  2V2S  and  $3.10 
minimum  on  10s,  with  fancy  solid 
pack  21/2S  ruling  strong  at  $1.35 
to  $1.45,”f.  o.  b. 

PEAS — The  trade  here  showed 
considerable  interest  this  week  in 
the  action  of  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  Chicago  in  returning  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  Canned  Pea  Mar¬ 
keting  Institute,  Inc.,  and  some  31 
canning  companies  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  pea  can¬ 
ners  stabilization  program.  The  in¬ 
dictments  allege  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  and 
charge,  among  other  things,  that 
the  defendants  have  been  operating 
on  an  agreed  acreage  reduction 
plan  since  1938  and  have  been  de¬ 
termining  the  annual  size  of  the 
pack  for  each  canner  and  enabling 
the  canners  to  fix  prices.  Market- 
wise,  there  was  no  reaction  to  this 
development.  Jobbers  are  picking 
up  Southern  peas  in  a  limited  way 
and  are  awaiting  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Mid- West  situation 
before  hitting  full  stride  in  their 
buying  operations. 

CORN — The  report  of  National 
Canners  Association  showing  June 
1  holdings  of  corn  down  to  1,187,- 
261  cases,  against  stocks  of  5,051,- 
344  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago,  emphasized  buyers’  interes’  in 
this  item.  While  distributors  .ure 
endeavoring  to  get  some  action  )ut 
of  Mid- Western  packers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  prices  for  1941  pack,  cu  li¬ 
ners  generally  are  still  marking 
time  in  this  respect.  Spot  con  in 
the  South  is  generally  held  at  80 
cents  and  upwards,  and  is  in  sri*all 
supply.  Full  fancy  quality  c^  rn 
commands  $1.10  and  up  at  the  can¬ 
nery  for  prompt  shipment. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES  —  String. ‘OSS 
beans  continued  to  attract  buyers’ 
interest  this  week,  and  the  market 
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was  in  strong  position.  Spinach 
likewise  was  meeting  with  inquiry, 
with  Southern  canners  holding  the 
market  for  fancy  quality  firm  at 
$1.25  minimum  on  2V2S,  with  the 
California  market  on  the  same 
basis,  both  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SALMON — Buyers  are  adding  sal¬ 
mon  to  inventories  wherever  avail¬ 
able,  and  this  market  appears  set  at 
recent  prices  or  better  insofar  as 
new  pack  is  concerned.  With  Eng¬ 
land  taking  two-thirds  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  pack  and  expected  to 
take  large  blocks  from  the  Alaska 
packs  a  scramble  for  stocks  by  reg¬ 
ular  trade  distributors  is  in  pros¬ 
pect.  With  an  indicated  shortage 
of  400,000  to  500,000  cases  in  the 
supply  for  home  consumption  in 
Canada  during  the  coming  season, 
traders  here  regard  it  as  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  Canadian  job¬ 
bers  will  be  bidding  against  the 
American  trade  on  some  of  the 
Alaska  pack.  No  price  changes  on 
spot  salmon  are  reported  this  week, 
and  the  market  is  little  better  than 
nominal  due  to  the  short  and  scat¬ 
tered  stocks  still  remaining  in  first 
hands. 

SARDINES  —  Maine  canners, 
through  holding  quarter  keyless 
oils  down  to  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  Eastport, 
are  making  a  yeoman  effort  this 
season  to  keep  this  item  in  the  five- 
cent  retail  class,  looking  beyond  the 
pre.sent  emergency  situation.  It  is 
reported  that  the  pack  has  speeded 
up  substantially,  and  canners  are 
getting  shipments  out  in  greater 
volume,  although  some  packers  are 
reported  to  be  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  cartons  and  cases,  which 


accounts  for  shipping  delays  in 
some  cases. 

SHRIMP — Jobbing  demand  for 
shrimp  is  showing  improvement 
and  Gulf  canners  are  about  cleared 
out  of  holdings.  The  market  rules 
firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  for  small, 
$1.40  for  medium,  and  $1.45  for 
large,  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  points. 

FRUITS — Statistics  on  R.  S.  P. 
cherry  holdings  published  during 
the  week  indicated  a  substantial 
pickup  in  buying  during  May,  be¬ 
lieved  to  reflect  accumulations  by 
jobbers  in  anticipation  of  a  higher 
market  on  the  current  season’s 
pack.  No  change  is  reported  this 
week  in  California  fruit  prices. 
Spots  are  strong  to  firmer  in  first 
hands,  and  jobbing  inquiry  is  pick¬ 
ing  up,  distributors  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  stocks  eastward  before 
shipping  difficulties  become  more 
aggravated.  New  packs  are  coming 
in  for  much  attention  but  largely 
in  the  nature  of  “postings” — firm 
offerings  by  canners  being  infre¬ 
quent.  A  continued  strong  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  canned  citrus 
and  citrus  juices  is  again  reported 
this  week  from  both  Florida  and 
Texas.  Pineapple  demand  has  been 
accelerated  by  indications  that 
prices  will  work  higher  when  new 
pack  begins  to  move  in  volume  and 
jobbers  are  rounding  out  stocks  for 
Coast  shipment  wherever  possible. 

EDDY  JOINS  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 

C.  W.  Eddy  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Western  Regional  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Albany,  Calif.,  after  having 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  By-products  Laboratory,  Pullman, 
Wash. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Too  Much  Rain — Buying  Lagging  in  Chicago 
— Canners  Holding  Off  on  Futures — Seller’s 
Market  on  Peas — Future  Corn  Prices — 
Heavy  Sales — Some  Future  Tomatoe  Prices — 
Canners  all  Withdrawn  on  Bean  Futures — 
Pushing  Turnip  Greens — Pineapple  May  be 

Advanced — Cherries  to  be  Higher — 
NARGUS  Convention. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  June  20,  1941. 

THE  WEATHER — Too  much  rain 
is  the  general  complaint,  from  all 
sections  of  the  Central  Western 
States.  It  has  interfered  with  cul¬ 
tivation  of  corn  and  other  farm  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  Chicago  area,  it 
has  rained  almost  every  day  since 
the  first  of  June. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — At  the  Re¬ 
tailers  Convention  (see  below)  a 
prominent  West  Coast  canner 
asked — “What’s  the  matter  with 
the  Chicago  market;  it’s  been  way 
behind  other  sections  of  the 
country  all  year  long,  and  even  to¬ 
day  are  trying  to  buy  at  prices  less 
than  what  we  can  sell  elsewhere 
for?  If  your  merchants  continue 
that  policy,  they’re  not  going  to 
have  the  goods.” 

It  has  been  the  talk  around 
Chicago  for  the  past  number  of 
weeks  that  our  merchants  were — 
behind  the  procession. 

GENERAL  MARKETS — Trading  has 
been  active  during  the  week  under 
review  and  the  volume  of  business 
has  been  limited  only  to  the  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  sellers,  to  con¬ 
firm  orders.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  all  canners,  both 
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^ood  ^04  Sbe^enie 

Food  is  "critical"  defense 
material — a  must  —  if  the 
other  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
Men  must  eat  to  live.  Can¬ 
ned  foods,  nutritious,  pre¬ 
pared,  convenient,  protect¬ 
ed  from  spoilage,  disease 
germs,  poison  gases,  easy 
to  handle,  to  store,  fit  squ¬ 
arely  into  the  program. 

Machinery  and  Supplymen 
— are  you  prepared  to  work 
with  canners  in  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  supplying  safe  food 
for  our  American  People, 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  our 
European  Allies? 

Now  as  then — "Food  Will 
Win  The  War" — You  will 
find  THE  CANNING 
TRADE  a  most  thorough 
and  economical  means  of 
telling  canners  you  are 
ready  ...  to  show 
them  new  and  better  labor 
saving  ways  to  production. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  Canning  Industry 
Informed  Since  1878 

20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


East  and  West,  to  not  add  to  future 
sales  until  the  packs  have  been 
made.  Meanwhile,  spots  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  to  a  degree  that — it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  quote  on  many  items. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  did  not  get  as 
early  a  start  as  was  figured  on  due 
to  continued  wet  weather.  Indiana 
is  winding  up  a  short  pack  this 
week.  The  market  is  very  strong 
and  a  broadening  demand  is  noted 
for  No.  2  tin  standard  Early  June 
peas  at  85  cents  factory. 

Growing  conditions  in  Wisconsin 
are  not  all  that  would  be  desired. 
A  heavy  infestation  of  Aphis,  not 
only  along  the  Lake  Shore  but  ex¬ 
tending  inward,  has  forced  pea 
canners  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  in  fighting  this  pest. 

Substantial  business  was  ten¬ 
dered  various  Wisconsin  pea  can¬ 
ners  during  the  past  several  days 
but  definite  confirmations  were 
few.  A  seller’s  market  prevails  to¬ 
day,  more  so  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war  boom  started. 

CORN — Prospects  are  favorable 
for  the  growing  crop,  even  though 
the  fields  need  cultivation  badly. 
Some  future  quotations  from  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Illinois  points  are:-No.  2 
tin  Fancy  Yellow,  90  cents.  White, 
921/0  cents;  No.  2  tin  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard  Yellow,  82 1/0  cents.  White, 
821/2  cents;  No.  2  tin  Standard 
Yellow,  75  cents.  White,  72i/o  cents. 
Quotations  on  No.  10  tins  are  hard 
to  find.  Heavy  future  sales  have 
been  made  during  recent  months 
and  with  spot  corn  all  but  cleaned 
up,  a  goodly  percentage  of  each 
canners’  pack,  will  no  doubt  be 
shipped  during  the  canning  season. 

Odd  lots  of  No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand. 
Cream  Style  yellow  corn  are  quoted 
at  $1.05  to  $1.15.  Fancy  grades 
in  both  yellow  and  white  are  gone. 
Corn  canners’  warehouses  are  like 
old  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard — 
bare. 

TOMATOES — Some  degree  of  sta¬ 
bility  has  ruled,  due  largely  to 
Government  buying.  Unless  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  rule 
from  here  on,  it  would  seem  that 
No.  2  standard  tomatoes  would 
move  readily  at  about  75  cents 
I  Indiana  factory.  Some  No.  10  tin 
Ex.  Stand.  Indiana  tomato  business 
j  has  been  booked  recently  at  $3.75 
J  factory  with  standards  in  No.  10 


tins  at  $3.25.  This  is  all  for  season 
shipment  when  packed. 

No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes, 
spots,  are  quoted  sparingly  at  75 
cents  factory.  Your  reporter  iias 
not  been  able  to  find  any  quotations 
on  spot  No.  2V^  tins  and  No.  10 
tins. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — As  far 
as  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and 
other  Central  States  are  concerned, 
canners  have  simply  withdrawn 
completely  from  the  market  on 
1941  packing  and  apparently  no 
inducement  can  prevail  upon  them 
to  reenter.  Spots  are  gone. 

Some  little  business  has  been 
booked  for  shipment  from  South¬ 
ern  States  at  85  cents  for  No.  2 
Standard  Cut  Green  Beans  and 
$4.25  for  No.  10  Standard  Cut 
Green,  delivered  Chicago,  and  all 
for  immediate  shipment. 

SPINACH  —  Practically  speaking, 
only  odds  and  ends  are  left  of  the 
spring  pack  and  high  prices  rule. 
Canners  in  the  Ozarks  are  urging 
the  Chicago  trade  to  turn  to  Turnip 
Greens  in  lieu  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  prices  of  Spinach. 

ASPARAGUS  —  There  has  been  a 
sprinkling  of  California  business 
in  Chicago,  but  as  a  whole  dis¬ 
tributors  are  not  anxious  to  pur¬ 
chase,  fearful  that  at  the  higher 
levels  there  will  not  be  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  as  in  the  past.  Can¬ 
ners  are  holding  firm  at  their  lists. 

PINEAPPLE — It  is  said  that  the 
present  Hawaiian  arrangement  is 
temporary  and  that  canners  will 
undoubtedly  advance  prices  a  little 
later.  Heavy  bookings  of  Pine¬ 
apple  were  made  when  the  canners 
named  the  same  prices  as  those 
that  have  been  ruling  the  past  iwo 
or  three  months. 

CHERRIES  —  Activity  ruled  last 
week  on  Royal  Anne  and  Bh  ck 
Cherries  from  the  Pacific  Nor  h- 
west.  Prices  range  quite  a  li’:!:le 
higher  over  that  of  last  year  -  at 
the  trade  purchased  in  goc  ..ly 
manner. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  on 
the  R.S.P.  situation  since  ne 
frozen  price  on  barrels  was  nan  id. 
Rumor  has  it  that  No.  10  R.f  ?• 
cherries  will  open  up  considera  bly 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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•"ALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Apricot 
p.,.king  will  start  on  the  Coast 
wuhin  a  few  days.  Canners  have 
nt  c  yet  been  able  to  contract  with 
glowers  for  the  fruit,  hence  prices 
hf  v  e  been  delayed  to  the  trade. 

Reliable  advices  from  the  coast 
now  are  that  No.  21/0  new  pack 
choice  Clings  will  undoubtedly  open 
at  around  $1.60  to  $1.65  and  No. 
2^  2  Standards  at  $1.45  to  $1.50. 
Many  leading  canners  in  California 
have  booked  to  the  limit  on  S.A.P. 
business  and  withdrawn. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  —  The  market 
has  been  quiet.  Grapefruit  Seg¬ 
ments  and  Grapefruit  Juice  are 
firmly  held.  Califori  ia  Orange 
Juice  is  wanted  but  deliveries  from 
the  new  pack  are  slow  in  reaching 
Chicago. 

FISH  —  With  the  Government 
buying  heavily  of  Sardines  and  al¬ 
ready  signifying  that  it  will  take 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  Salmon 
pack,  these  two  fish  items  are  in  a 
strong  position.  Tuna  and  Shrimp 
continue  their  firmness. 

NARGUS  —  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United 
States  held  their  44th  Annual 
Convention  this  week  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hotel  Palmer.  A  large 
attendance  was  noted  and  a  number 
of  prominent  canners  from  various 
sections  of  our  country  were  also 
present.  While  little  open  criticism 
was  made,  considerable  undercover 
talk  was  heard  over  the  “stream¬ 
lining”  tactics  of  the  0PM,  that 
many  seemed  to  fear  would  more 
or  less  tend  to  shove  the  important 
and  needed  services  of  the  Retail 
Grocer  in  the  background. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 

CF  IN  “octopus” — Bitter  protests 
ai>.  being  registered  by  coffee 
ro;  ters  all  over  the  country 
ago’nst  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
“c  jpus”.  The  cost  of  coffee 
ros  ted  today  is  said  to  be  about 
14  cents  and  that  is  what  the 
“c.  opus”  is  selling  their  “Eight 
O’,  ock”  Brand  for.  It  seems  that 
th'  Government  signed  an  agree- 
m  t  last  November  with  14  coffee 
pu  'ucing  countries  in  the  Western 
H.  .isphere,  a  move  that  was  made 
tc  iabilize  the  coffee  industry  and 
to  o.elp  develop  the  good  neighbor 


policy  between  North  America  and 
South  America.  Under  this  agree¬ 
ment,  the  amount  of  coffee  each 
Nation  could  export  in  one  year 
was  limited  to  certain  amounts. 
The  “octopus”  jumped  in  and  pur¬ 
chased  huge  quantities,  more  or 
less  controlling  those  amounts. 

Talk  about  the  evils  of  monopoly. 
Here  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  it. 
It  proves  definitely  what  money 
power  will  do. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Demand  Keeps  Strong — Crops  Good — Spots 
on  Hand — Cherry  Prices  Higher — Canning 
Apricots — New  Pea  Prices — The  Sardine 
Packers. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  20,  1941. 

MARKET — The  feature  of  the 
canned  foods  market  continues  to 
be  the  volume  of  business  passing 
day  by  day,  despite  the  light  hold¬ 
ings  of  spot  goods  and  the  broken 
condition  of  stocks.  Along  with 
this  is  the  keen  interest  in  aspara¬ 
gus,  the  packing  of  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  to  an  end  shortly, 
and  inquiries  for  prices  on  new 
pack  fruits. 

CROPS — The  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  is¬ 
sued  a  report  indicating  that  a  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  production  of 
fruits  seems  in  sight  for  1941. 
There  has  been  little  damage  from 
frost,  but  pollination  was  hindered 
and  spray  programs  delayed  by  the 
heavy  spring  rains.  Apricot  pros¬ 
pects  are  irregular  by  areas,  but 
the  crop  will  be  more  than  double 
that  of  1940  in  tonnage.  The  1941 
harvest  is  estimated  at  232,000 
tons,  against  103,000  tons  harvest¬ 
ed  last  year.  The  cherry  crop,  har¬ 
vesting  of  which  is  well  under  way, 
promises  a  yield  of  21,400  tons. 
Clingstone  peaches  have  shown  an 
improvement  during  the  last  month 
and  the  forecast  is  now  for  a  crop 
of  317,000  tons,  as  against  a  crop 
of  353,000  tons  in  1940.  The  crop 
of  freestones  also  promises  to  be 
below  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  June 
1  estimate  placing  this  at  191,000 
tons,  against  213,000  tons  pro¬ 
duced  last  year.  The  forecast  is 


For  the  purpose  of  the 
1939  Census,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  a  total  of 
2007  firms  engaged  in  the 
canning  or  drying  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  consti¬ 
tuting  this  industry. 

That  means  that  2,000,000 
circulation  vrill  reach  no 
more  canners  than  2,000 
circulation  rightly  directed. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
makes  it  possible  for  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  firms  to  get  as  close 
a  follovring  of  this  industry 
as  is  possible  to  obtain, 
backed  by  over  60  years 
of  serving  this  industry,  yet 
save  from  30  to  60  per 
cent  over  what  they  would 
pay  for  like  space  in  other 
publications,  or  to  use 
double  the  amount  of 
space  for  the  same  money. 

Use  this  direct  economi¬ 
cal  means  to  tell  canners 
that  you  are  ready  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  '  'safe  foods  for  defense. ' ' 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  Canning  Industry 
Informed  Since  1878 
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for  a  Bartlett  pear  crop  of  201,000 
tons,  against  one  of  190,000  tons 
last  year.  A  good  plum  crop  is 
being  harvested,  production  being 
estimated  at  75,000  tons,  compared 
with  69,000  tons  in  1940. 

The  Canners  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia  has  also  made  a  survey  of  the 
prospective  cling  peach  crop  and 
places  this  at  even  a  lower  figure 
than  the  Federal-State  experts.  Its 
estimate  is  for  a  crop  of  305,463 
tons.  The  crop  in  the  Marysville 
district  has  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  high  water  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  would  be  affected  by 
the  adverse  winter  conditions. 
The  southern  California  crop  is 
estimated  at  5,000  tons,  against 
2,600  tons  in  1940. 

SPOT  STOCKS — The  Canning 
Peach  Advisory  Board,  of  which 
W.  S.  Everts  is  managing  agent, 
has  brought  out  carryover  figures 
as  of  June  1,  1941,  on  cling 
peaches,  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit 
cocktail,  together  with  the  move¬ 
ment  and  sales  for  the  crop  year 
1940-1941,  all  figured  on  a  No. 
21/2  size  basis.  A  total  of  778,955 
cases  of  cling  peaches  were  on 
hand  June  1,  1941,  of  which  321,- 
192  cases  were  unsold.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  total  stock  of  2,690,- 
432  cases  on  hand  June  1,  1940,  of 
which  2,002,884  cases  were  unsold. 
The  movement  from  June  1,  1940, 
to  June  1,  1941,  was  11,519,603 
cases,  and  sales  for  this  period 
were  11,289,818  cases. 

Fruits-for-salad  on  hand  June 
1,  1941,  were  171,182  cases,  of 
which  107,836  cases  were  unsold. 
The  movement  during  the  year 
amounted  to  576,411  cases,  with 
sales  of  610,610  cases.  Total  stocks 
of  fruit  cocktail  on  hand  June  1, 
1941,  amounted  to  587,047  cases, 
of  which  264,078  cases  were  un¬ 
sold.  The  movement  during  the 
year  totaled  4,520,744  cases,  and 
sales  during  the  same  period  ac¬ 
counted  for  4,595,072  cases. 

CHERRIES — Cherries  of  the  1941 
pack  are  now  being  delivered  and 
the  prices  named  for  the  new  pack 
are  ruling.  Naturally,  these  are 
higher  than  the  prices  that  have 
been  prevailing.  Some  sales  have 
been  made  during  the  week  at 


$2.55  for  No.  2^2  fancy,  $2.40  for 
choice  and  $2.25  for  standards, 
with  the  usual  advance  for  fea¬ 
tured  brands. 

APRICOTS  —  Opening  prices  on 
new  pack  apricots  are  expected 
during  the  week,  particularly  from 
canners  operating  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  territory.  Canning 
is  well  under  way  there  and  costs 
should  be  well  determined.  It  will 
be  about  a  month  before  the  crop 
in  the  coastal  territory  comes  to 
maturity  and  it  is  understood  that 
no  agreement  has  been  reached  as 
yet  between  growers  and  canners 
as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  fruit. 

TOMATOES — A  brisk  demand  is 
reported  for  tomato  products  such 
as  catsup,  chili  sauce,  paste  and 
juice.  This  is  more  marked  than 
for  canned  tomatoes  and  reflects 
buying  for  army,  navy  and  large 
labor  camp  requirements.  And 
word  is  going  the  rounds  that  the 
Government  expects  to  pay  $1,021/0 
for  No.  21/0  standards.  That’s  the 
top  price  now  prevailing  on  this 
item.  A  lot  of  last  season’s  pack 
sold  at  85  cents. 

PEAS — Tentative  opening  prices 
on  1941  Utah  pack  sugar  peas  have 
been  put  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  Prices  on 
the  Del  Monte  brand  are:  early 
garden  buffet,  721/2  cents;  picnic, 
921/0  cents;  No.  303,  $1,271/4,  and 
No.  2  tall,  $1,371/^.  One-sieve  are 
quoted  at  $1,021/2  for  picnic,  and 
$1.60  for  No.  2  tall;  two-sieve  at 
$1.00  and  $1.55,  for  these  sizes,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  four-sieve  at  $6.25 
for  No.  10.  Its  Argo  and  Mission 
brands  in  extra  standards,  made  up 
of  four,  five  and  six-sieve  are  sold 
up. 

This  firm  has  also  put  out  ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  on  Midwest 
pack  peas,  with  Del  Monte  brand 
listed  as  follows :  early  garden 
sugar  peas,  buffet,  721/2  cents ;  pic¬ 
nic,  921/2  cents ;  No.  303,  $1.30 ;  No. 
2  tall,  $1.40,  and  No.  10  $6.50. 
Midget  sugar  peas  are  quoted  at 
$1,021/4  for  picnic,  and  $1.55  for 
No.  2  tall;  midget  early  Alaska, 
$1,021/2  for  picnic;  $1,421/^  for  No. 
303,  and  $1.55  for  No.  2  tall,  and 
3-sieve  small  early  Alaska,  $6.25 
for  No.  10.  Extra  standards  under 
other  brands  are  quoted  as  follows : 


5-sieve  sugar,  721/2  cents  for  picnic, 
95  cents  for  No.  303,  $1.05  for  No. 
2  tall,  and  $5.25  for  No.  10 ;  6-sieve 
sugar,  95  cents  for  No.  303,  and 
$1.05  for  No.  2  tall;  3-sieve  early 
Alaska,  721/2  cents  for  picnic;  95 
cents  for  No.  303,  $1.05  for  No.  2 
tall,  and  $5.25  for  No.  10,  with  4- 
sieve  Early  Alaska,  90  cents  for 
No.  303. 

SARDINES — The  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  reports  that  during  the 
season  August  1,  1940,  to  March 
31,  1941,  sardine  deliveries  to  can¬ 
ners  amounted  to  117,817  tons  in 
the  San  Francisco  district,  165,145 
tons  in  the  Monterey  district  and 
171,747  tons  in  southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  A  total  of  1,463,699  cases  of 
No.  1  ovals  was  packed,  with  other 
size  cans  reduced  to  the  equivalent 
of  ovals  in  the  amount  of  1,652,767 
cases,  making  a  total  of  3,116,466 
cases  on  the  basis  of  ovals. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Ladies  at  Head  of  Seafood  Workers — Showers 
too  Late  For  Beans — Big  Pack  of  Crowder 
Peas  Needed  to  Fill  Present  Orders — All  Spot 
Shrimp  Cone. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  20, 1941. 

SEAFOOD  WORKERS  ELECT  OFFI¬ 
CERS — At  a  meeting  held  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  on  June  16,  1941,  the 
Seafood  Workers  of  the  Mississippi 
coast  elected  the  following  officers 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year :  Mrs. 
George  Duvall,  president;  Mrs. 
Robert  Cassanova,  vice-president; 
Miss  Florence  Fortner,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  Mrs.  Levi  Sprinkles, 
Pass  Christian,  vice-president  and 
Mrs.  Lois  Sones,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
vice-president. 

This  makes  the  fifth  time  that 
Mrs.  Duvall  has  been  elected  preri- 
dent  of  the  Seafood  Workers  of  the 
Mississippi  coast  and  she  has 
served  the  organization  very  credi¬ 
tably  for  the  past  four  years  as  its 
head. 

The  headquarters  of  the  orga^d- 
zation  is  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  bat 
it  has  branches  in  other  Missis¬ 
sippi  coast  towns  where  seafood 
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canneries  are  located.  It  has  a 
membership  of  over  2,000. 

JTRINGLESS  BEANS — We  are  hav¬ 
ing-  heavy  showers  several  times 
during  the  day  for  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  which  is  helping 
vegetation  as  a  whole  wonderfully, 
but  the  showers  came  almost  too 
late  to  do  the  snap  beans  very 
much  good,  because  once  a  plant  is 
stunned,  it  is  difficult  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  from  same. 

The  bean  acreage  planted  was 
about  fifteen  per  cent  below  normal 
and  the  drought  reduced  the  yield 
about  another  fifteen  per  cent,  so 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bean  pack 
this  year  is  about  thirty  per  cent 
short. 

Tomatoes  are  plentiful  now,  but 
not  many  of  them  are  canned  in  a 
commercial  way,  yet  the  home  can¬ 
neries  put  up  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  tomatoes  each  season  for 
home  consumption. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans 
is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.75  for  No.  10,  f.o.b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS  —  Crowder  peas 
are  coming  in  good  quantity  to  the 
produce  market  and  the  canning  of 
them  should  get  under  way  in  an¬ 
other  week. 

From  the  number  of  orders 
booked  and  those  still  coming  in 
for  this  vegetable,  it  is  going  to 
take  a  good  healthy  pack  to  supply 
it. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10,  f.o.b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — There  is  so  very  little 
that  can  be  said  about  shrimp  that 
thi  pack  is  out  of  the  picture  until 
the  new  pack  starts  again  in 
August. 

T';e  canners  say  that  they  have 
no  tock  to  offer  or  to  sell  and 
the  •  are  no  shrimp  being  canned, 
so  seems  that  all  canned  shrimp 
are  ut  of  the  packers  hand  and  in 
po  ssion  of  brokers,  jobbers  and 
ret  tiers. 

■w  much  canned  shrimp  is  in 
sto  ,  throughout  the  country  is 
hai  to  say,  but  from  present  indi¬ 
cat  ns  it  is  very  little,  and  it  is 
get  i.ig  less,  as  they  are  being  con- 
sun  d  and  none  being  packed. 


RETAILERS  HIT  BACK 

By  “OBSERVER” 


Chicago,  Ill.,  June  20,  1941 

Retail  grocers  of  the  country,  smarting 
under  the  attack  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  has  been  reflected  in  the 
indictment  and  investigation  of  numer¬ 
ous  organized  independent  retail  grocer 
groups  in  past  weeks,  struck  back  at  the 
Justice  Department  at  the  forty-fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  here  this  week. 

Sensing  a  definite  effort  to  emasculate 
State  loss-leader  control  laws  the  retail¬ 
ers  went  on  record  with  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  antitrust  division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  for  the  dissemination 
of  allegedly  unfounded  statements  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  position  of  independent  food 
distributors,  and  pledged  itself  to  assist 
State  retailers  associations  which  may 
come  under  fire  in  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  probe,  when  “a  State  has  acted  in 
good  faith  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
a  legally  enforceable  loss-leader  law.” 
Furthermore,  it  was  stated,  the  Retailers 
National  Association  stands  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  such  grocers’  groups  at  any  time. 
“We  are  still  convinced,”  said  R.  M. 
Kiefer,  secretary-manager  of  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  National  Organization,  “that  loss- 
leader  laws  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
consumers,  farmers,  and  retailers.  We 
intend  to  cling  to  that  belief  until  such 
time  as  we  are  proven  wrong.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  association’s 
secretary-manager  said:  “Recently  we 
have  been  much  concerned  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  their  undertak¬ 
ings  in  the  complete  food  investigation. 
Investigators  have  been  in  our  office  re¬ 
viewing  our  activities  in  connection  with 
both  loss-leader  and  fair  trade  laws.  Just 
what  will  result  from  all  these  studies 
is  something  we  cannot  predict,  but  we 
are  contributing  all  our  work  just  as 
vigorously  as  ever,  since  we  believe  we 
are  correct  in  so  doing.  Right  here  1 
want  to  express  our  disapproval  of  some 
of  the  recent  statements  made  by  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he  made  a  public 
statement  at  a  meeting  of  trade  execu¬ 
tives  which  included  the  following:  “I 
am  here  to  protect  the  mean  chiseler — 
the  price  cutter.  We,  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  do  not  hold  an  umbrella  over 
inefficient  businessmen.  The  anti-trust 
law  is  a  consumer  law — to  keep  markets 
free,  to  get  consumers  low  prices.  The 
facilities  of  our  offices  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  price  cutters.  We  want  price  cut¬ 
ters.  We  need  price  cutters.” 

“We  cannot  help  but  ask  Mr.  Arnold 
to  be  more  factual  in  his  public  state¬ 
ments  than  his  recent  report  about  food 
prices  in  Denver  and  in  Los  Angeles.  His 
claim  of  a  16  per  cent  drop  in  food  prices 
in  Denver  after  the  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ments — and  that  Los  Angeles  food  prices 
are  7  per  cent  higher  than  those  in 
Houston,  Texas — is  certainly  at  variance 
with  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 


statistics  or  any  other  information  we 
have  been  able  to  find. 

“We  would  ask  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  its  executives  confine  their 
public  statements  to  actual  facts,  and  we 
respectfully  request  that  this  convention 
approve  the  resolution  offered  by  our  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  vigorously  opposing 
the  continuation  of  such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  public  utterances.” 

NO  FOOD  PRICE  SPIRALING 

While  some  additional  food  price  ad¬ 
justments  appear  inevitable,  particularly 
in  the  retail  price  structure,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  emergency,  Gerrit  Van- 
der  Hooning,  consultant  to  the  Food  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  0PM  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers’  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week. 

“For  all  practical  purposes,  we  now 
have  a  food  administration,”  said  Mr. 
Vander  Hooning,  who  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Retail  Grocers  National  Or¬ 
ganization.  “Through  the  ever  normal 
granary,”  he  explained,  “we  can  regu¬ 
late  the  prices  and  the  in  and  out  flow 
of  the  merchandise  and  through  British 
purchasing  we  do  practically  have  con¬ 
trol  of  the  export  market  and  regulation 
of  pricing.” 

The  army  has  completed  the  streamlin¬ 
ing  of  its  food  purchasing  setup,  Mr. 
Vander  Hooning  added,  and  is  now  in 
position  to  effect  substantial  economies  in 
food  buying. 

The  research  department  of  the  army, 
he  disclosed,  is  making  much  progress  in 
the  development  of  new  concentrated 
foods,  such  as  iron  rations,  parachute 
ration,  and  “NRG”  tablets  for  emergency 
and  maneuver  purposes.  Some  of  these 
new  foods  are  already  perfected  and  are 
being  made  use  of  in  the  current  south¬ 
ern  army  maneuvers. 

Touching  upon  large  stocks  of  foods 
accumulated  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  shipment  to  Britain  under  the  lend- 
lease  program  and  for  domestic  relief 
distribution,  the  speaker  declared  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  surplus  holdings 
of  such  foods  will  be  dumped  upon  do¬ 
mestic  markets  except  in  instances  of  ex¬ 
treme  price  advances.  In  such  a  con¬ 
tingency,  he  intimated,  stocks  would  be 
released  into  regular  trade  channels  to 
halt  price  skyrocketing. 

HEARING  ON  MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

A  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  affecting  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  grown  pears  in  California  was  held 
recently  in  San  Jose.  The  order  under 
consideration  would  provide  grading  and 
inspection  of  fall  and  winter  pears  used 
for  canning.  Late  varieties,  grown  for 
the  fresh  markets  and  export,  were 
canned  to  some  extent  last  winter,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  export  outlets.  The  hear¬ 
ing  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Pear 
Growers  Protective  League  and  the 
Canners  League  of  California. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  an  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2V4 . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

12-oz.  vac . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Eastern  Central 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Nn.  10  . 

. 96  . 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

std.  No.  2 . 

. 90  .96 

3.60 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.60 

3.C0 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

2.90 

No.  10  . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.80 

Std.  No.  2 . 

^20 

3.20 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

2.85 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.00 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

2.55 

2.55 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.15 

No.  10  . 

2.30 

2.6C 

2.30 

2.35 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.65 

1.66 

.176 

No.  10  . 

7.25 

1.00 

7.50 

1.06 

7.50 

9.50 

11.25 

11.25 

HOMINY 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 72% 

No.  10  .  2.00 


.86 

2.36 


.90 

4.60 

.77% 

4.00 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  nominal 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1.30  1.36 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.16  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.36 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 80  .92% 

No.  10  .  4.76  6.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 70  .76 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.76 

No.  2  Soaked . 67%  .66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 97%  1.60 

No.  2%  .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .82% 

No.  2%  . 92%  .96 

No.  10  .  3.40  3.76 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 86  .87% 

No.  2%  . 96  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.26 

Diced,  No.  2 . 80  .86 


1..30 

1.20 


1.36 

1.30 


1.50 

8.00 


1.50 


.90 


.72%  .80 


1.25 

‘"90 

".80 


1.25 

".'90 

‘"86 


.75 

.80 

3.26 

.80 

.95 

3.76 

.70 


.85 

1.10 

3.35 


1.05 

Too 


Shoestring,  No.  2.. 


CARROTS 
Sliced,  No.  2 _ 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87% 

No.  10  .  4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 62% 

No.  10  .  3.16 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No,  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No,  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4a . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No,  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 92%  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Snaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 


Central 
Low  High 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


.70 

2.00 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


2.60 

.65 


Diced,  No.  2., 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


1.30 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.0714 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.86 

.92',.' 

.  .9714 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

.97 '4 

1.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

..,5 

.85 

.90 

.85 

95 

.85 

.85 

.95 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

. 

.85 

.80 

.■•'0 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.<’5 

3.50 

3.75 

3.25  . 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.65 

^•1 

No.  2%  . 

nominal 

.86 

2% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00  3.15 

nominal 

2.76 

S  '0 

.76 

SAUER  KRAUT 

4.50 

4.50 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.67%  .70 

.70 

.  3 

.60 

.80 

.70  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 76  . 

.76  . 

.85 

.0 

3.25 

3.75 

3.00  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.60  . 

2.60  2.76 

2.65 

2.5 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

. 90  1.06 

.95  . 

.90 

1  :7% 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

1.16  . 

1.26 

1  '5 

.96 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25  4.60 

3.90  . 

4.00 

4.75 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

S  CCOTASH 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

i  i.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86  .85 

r  I.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90  1.10 

i -iple  No.  2 . 

.80  .90 

S  t'EET  POTATOES 

F  y..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.80  . 

i4o.  2%  . 

1.16  1.20 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . 

4.00  4.26 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.87%  ,92% 

. 

_ 

No.  2%  . 

1.20  1.30 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

4.26  . 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.90  1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

nominal 

1.26  1.35 

1.35 

1.42% 

No.  10  . 

4.26  4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

F.ir  Std.,  No  1  . 

RO  . 

.46  .47% 

.86  .90 

.76 

No.  2' . 

.85  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.26  . 

1.16  1.20 

i.l6 

No.  10  . 

3.76  4.00 

3.76  4.00 

3.35  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.47%  .60 

.47%  . 

.77% 

.66 

No.  2  . 

.80  . 

.77%  ...... 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.16  1.20 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

3.16  3.25 

nominal 

3.26 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.46  .50 

.42%  .46 

No.  10  . 

3.26  . 

3.00  3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.42%  . 

.40  .42% 

.66 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

2.76  3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.62% 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

.60  .62% 

No,  2  (18  oz.) . 

.67%  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.76  .77% 

1.56  . 

.70  . 

.70 

.72% 

No.  10 .'. . . . ; . 

3.00  3.26 

nominal 

2.76 

2.86 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.70  .76 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . 

.95  1.06 

No.  10  . 

3.40  3.76 

3.60  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

.  2.90 

8.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.76 

3.86  . 

.  3.60 

3.76 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.85  . 

.  .76 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

.  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 

.66 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

3.00  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

.  2.10 

2.20 

2.10 

1.70 

No.  2%;  Std . 

.  1.60 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

.  7.36 

.  a  7R 

7.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Std . 

.  6.90 

BL.VCKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No  3  . 

.  1.26 

No.  10,  water . 

.  6.60 

6.00 

BL'  EBERRIES 


No.  ■>  .  l.BO  1.60  l.BO  l.BO 

No.  10  .  10.00  .  . 


CP  ;>RIES 


Re  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90 

Re  ^our,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  B.2B 


R.  Fey.,  No.  2*/4 
aoice.  No.  2% 

f  .  No.  2»/4 . 

1  ,  No.  10 . 

(  iee.  No.  10 . 

S  ,  No.  10 . 


l.OB  1.00  l.OB  1.3B  1.40 

.  6.00  6.2S  6.00  6.26 

.  .  2.60  2.60 

.  2.40  2.46 

.  2.26  2.30 

.  9.00  9.20 

.  .  8.26  8.60 

.  7.76  8.00 


RF  rs  FOR  SALAD 

Fc;  No.  2% . 

J  10  . 


2.26  2.30 

7.60  7.90 


GR  ‘EFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  0  . . 

No  . 

No  . 

GB  EFRUIT  JUICE 

No  . 

No  CyL' (46  oi’.’).’."!.'."! 

GO  EBERRIES 
Stc'  40.  2.. 

>  10 . 


Florida  Texas 


.92% 

.97% 

.90 

2.50 

2.85 

2.26 

.65 

.76 

.60 

1.45 

1.70 

1.46 

1.00 

2.76 


.67  Mi 
1.66 


1.26  1.86 
6.76  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hish  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  1.70  . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 .  .  1.60  1.62% 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  nominal 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  6.26  6.60 

Std.,  No.  10 .  .  4.60  4.76 

Pie,  No.  10 .  nominal 

Water,  No.  10 .  nominal 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


.U.,  lU . 

No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


1.86 

1.90  . 

1.86 

1.90 

.  1.66 

1.76 

1.40 

.  1.60 

1.66 

6.16 

6.26 

.  6.60 

6.80 

.  6.00 

3.60 

.  3.60 

4.00 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.45  1.56 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.75 


.80 

.80 

.86 

.80 

1.80 

i.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.25 

6.35 

6.60 

4.26 

6.75 

6.00 

F.  O.  B. 

Honolulu 

.52% 

.72% 

.80 

1.07% 

. 

1.52% 

2.06 

2.47% 

4.26 

6.00 

1.60  1.70 

1.66 

7.60  . 

1.65 

6.60  . 

1.96 

2.05 

2.05 

2.25 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

y*  lb . 


nominal 

2.60  . 

nominal 


OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Std.,  4  oz .  1.16  1.20  . 

6  oz .  1.20  1.35  1.15  1.26 

8  oz .  2.30  2.40  1.60  1.65 

10  oz . . .  2.40  2.70  . 


Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall 

SHRIMP 


Southern 

No.  1,  Small .  nominal  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  nominal  . 

No.  1,  Large .  nominal  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.30  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.25  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.26  8.60 


2.70  2.90 

1.66  1.76 

2.10  2.16 


1.66 

.96 


2.10  2.16 
1.46  1.60 

1.90  2.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%8  . 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
6.60  6.75 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  5-pocket  Filler;  six  Blanching  bas¬ 
kets;  two  Zastrow  Retorts;  one  Burt  labeling  machine.  Address 
Box  A-2519,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — American  Utensil  Model  CB-1  Tomato  Chopper 
for  making  Tomato  Juice  complete  with  chopper,  tank,  pump 
and  float  switch,  made  of  stainless  steel;  3"  Sprague-Lowe  Im¬ 
proved  Copper  Coil  for  making  Tomato  Pulp;  1  Myers  Single 
Acting  Deep  Well  Pump;  1  Myers  Double  Acting  Deep  Well 
Pump;  3  Apple  Soakers  com,plete  with  tank  and  cylinders;  10 
H.P.  Look-Out  Vertical  Boiler.  All  in  best  of  condition  and 
priced  for  quick  sale.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Company,  Biglers- 
ville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary 
Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  Curtis  Air  Compres¬ 
sor;  1  Welded  Air  Tank  36x72  125  lb.  Pressure;  1  300  gallon 
hot  water  tank;  1  lot  large  pulleys  both  iron  and  steel  split; 
2  10  H.P.  Almond  Right  Angle  drives;  1  5  H.P.  Right  Angle 
drive.  All  machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning 
Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Robins  Steam  Crane;  6  Retorts;  Crates;  30  H.P. 
Steam  Engine;  15  ton  Truck  Scale;  1  Power  Hand  Whole  To¬ 
mato  Filling  Machine;  1  Burt  Labeler;  Shifting  and  Pulleys. 
Geo.  J.  Liddell,  Liberty  Grove,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Liquid  Filler;  six  plungers;  Hayward 
Beet  Grader;  Urschel  Beet  Peeler;  Zastrow  Steam  Crane.  John 
E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Ayars  Universal  Fillers  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
two’s  and  two  and  half  attachments;  1  Monitor  Thomas  Scalder 
and  Washer  with  new  wire  belt;  1  Steam  Pump  4x4x6.  All 
in  good  condition  and  ready  to  run.  Address  Box  A-2539,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  motorized  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher  in  A-1 
condition ;  One  Ayars  7-pocket  tomato  and  bean  filler  attachment. 
Address  Box  A-2540,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  Standard  two  handled  slatted  cooking 
baskets,  $30.00;  one  Max  Ams  hand  sealing  machine  with  power 
attachment  and  fixtures  for  sealing  No.  1,  2  and  3  packers  sani¬ 
tary  cans,  $35.00.  All  in  very  good  condition  F.O.B.  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  R.  R.  No.  2,  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — The  following  canning  equipment  in  excellent 
condition  and  ready  for  immediate  use:  5  Fire  Extinguishers 
(chemical) ;  1  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Blending  Mixer  Tank;  1 
Sprague-Sells  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  3  Sprague-Sells  No.  5 
Cutters  (2  left — 1  right) ;  4  Peerless  Huskers  (2  Roller  Chain) ; 
1  Pea  Filler;  1  Merrill  Soule  6  Pocket  Corn  Cooker-Filler;  2 
Steam  Engines,  15  or  20  horse  power;  7  Single  Square  Retorts; 
1  Hort  Horizontal  Boiler,  150  H.P.  Apply  Box  477,  Bath,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales,  warehouse  scales.  Write 
for  prices  before  buying.  5  year  guarantee.  Also  good  repo- 
sessed  scales.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  100  acres  this  season.  All 
now  ready.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen  Market,  Marion 
Market,  All  Season,  (Yellows  Resistant)  Glory  of  Enkhuizen, 
Flat  Dutch  and  Danish  Ballhead.  Tomato  Plants — Master  Mar- 
globe,  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  John  Baer,  Stokesdale,  Baltimore  and 
Bonny  Best.  Sweetpotato  Plants — Big  Stem  Jersey,  Nancy  Hall 
and  Porto  Rico.  We  use  Certified  (treated)  seeds  and  cultivate 
our  plants  during  growing  season.  Well  packed  in  moss  to 
rrrive  in  good  condition.  Shipping  capacity  over  500  thousand 
daily.  Write  or  wire  for  prices  f.o.b.  here  or  delivered  your 
place  by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery,  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Location 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Applicant  must  have  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  practical  experience.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  A-2526,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Mechanic — Foreman  in  one  line  corn  plant. 
Seasonal.  State  age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  C.  E. 
Bates  Company,*  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Large  Canner  in  East  wishes  to  employ  college 
trained  food  chemist  on  full  time  annual  basis.  Give  complete 
particulars  as  to  training,  experience,  and  salary  expected.  ^  "- 
dress  Box  A-2542,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Technologist — B.S.  degree.  One  to  f  e 
years  practical  experience  as  chemist  or  technologist  in  cann:  g 
field.  Desired  for  technical  service  work  by  large  corporati'  i. 
Address  Box  A-2543,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation  Wanted 


WANTED  POSITION — Man  as  cook  with  extensive  exp'  - 
ence.  Complete  knowledge  of  packing  fancy  quality  tom.  j 
puree,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  tomato  paste.  Familiar  with  ot'  v 
lines  food  products  and  up-to-date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellv  -, 
preserves,  fruit  butters,  citrus  marmalades  and  juices.  P.  I 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2541,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


THEN  THE  FUN  BEGAN 

Little  Boy — Please,  may  I  have  my  arrow? 

Lady  Next  Door — Yes,  with  pleasure. 

Little  Boy — I  think  it’s  stuck  in  your  coat. 

THE  LATEST 

The  latest  thing  in  men’s  clothes  is — ^women. 

THE  BITER  BIT 

Swiftly  the  powerful  car  overtook  the  little  donkey  and  trap 
ambling  peacefully  along  a  country  lane. 

The  driver  of  the  trap  pulled  in  as  far  as  he  could  and  the 
big  car  endeavored  to  scrape  through.  Thinking  he  would  have 
a  little  fun  at  the  other’s  expense,  the  motorist  said  genially: 

“Well,  what’s  the  difference  between  your  little  turnout  and 
mine.  Farmer  Giles?” 

“Oh,  not  a  great  deal,”  retorted  the  rustic  sharply.  “Only 
the  donkey’s  in  the  shafts  of  one  and  on  the  seat  of  the  other.” 

KNOWS  HER  WALK 

A  woman  teacher,  in  trying  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “slowly,”  illustrated  it  by  walking  across  the  floor. 

When  she  asked  the  class  to  tell  how  she  walked,  she  nearly 
fainted  when  a  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class  shouted,  “Bow- 
legged,  ma’am.” 

MEDICAL  HELP 

Visitor — How  do  you  do,  doctor?  I’ve  just  dropped  in  to  tell 
you  how  greatly  I’ve  benefited  by  your  treatment. 

Doctor — But-er —  I  don’t  remember  you  as  a  patient  of  mine. 

Visitor — I’m  not,  but  my  uncle  was,  and  I’m  his  heir. 

A  GOOD  SPORT 

“Who  will  drive  this  car  away  for  $100?”  read  the  sign  on 
the  dilapidated  flivver  in  the  dealer’s  window. 

A  gob  passed,  read  it  through  twice,  then  entered  the  store. 
“I’ll  take  a  chance,”  he  offered.  “Where’s  the  hundred  bucks?” 

HEARD  ON  BOARD  TRAIN  556,  JANUARY  23rd 

Mose — You  say,  Rastus,  youse  go  in’  to  sell  dat  ere  nightshirt 
you  done  foun  in  berth  No.  7  this  morning? 

Rastus — Yes,  sir,  Mose,  I  do. 

Mose — Rastus,  why  doan  you  keep  it? 

Rastus — Caise  I’se  workin’  nights  and  doan  need  it. 


WftHAMPEffj;;/ 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


TVER 


RUBBER  COVERINGS 

FOR 


CORN  HUSKER  ROLLS 


PURE  GUM  VIRGIN 
RUBBER 

LIVE  AND  TOUGH 
SURFACED  FOR 
CLEAN  HUSKING 


FOR  PEERLESS  SINGLE 

'  WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  PRICES 


TYER  RUBBER  CO.,  Andover,  Mass. 


EST.  1856 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

W rile  for  Catalogue  and  jurther  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


A  LOST  BALL 

T('  I  my  went  home  one  day  with  a  nice  new  golf  ball. 

“I  )k  at  the  lost  ball  I  found  on  the  links,  father,”  he  said. 

“I  t  you  are  sure.  Tommy,”  said  Mr.  Traddles,  “that  it  was 
a  lo  ball  really?” 

“C  yes,”  said  the  boy.  “I  saw  the  man  and  his  caddy  look¬ 
ing  it.” 

ANSWERED 

H'  -You  look  like  a  nice,  sensible  girl;  let’s  get  married. 

SI  -Nothing  doing.  I’m  just  as  sensible  as  I  look. 

FROM  APPEARANCE 

Li  e  Daughter  (at  the  world’s  series) — See  that  bald-headed 
man  rwn  there  in  the  front  row  ? 

M'  ler — Sh-h!  Yes,  dear.  Sh-h! 

De  jhter  (unable  longer  to  contain  herself) — Did  he  buy  his 
tick(  from  a  scalper? 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'^Thpy  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.** 

Nets  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Wh  crc  To  Buy 


—the  Machinery  and  SuppUet  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  the' 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKER  ROLLS 

Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crovm  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  •  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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tS/iiPSO/^% 

DotiifP  Go. 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO 


For  That  Desired 


Hand  Pack  Quality 


ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 


"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 
No  waste:  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FILLER 


Simple  and  durable  in  construction — trouble-free  in  operation. 
Although  the  filling  operation  is  practically  automatic  the  CKCO 
Filler  gives  that  much  desired  hand-pack  quality.  Also  available 
with  Force  Feed  Hopper  and  Plunger  Briner.  Special  Bulletin 
HP-41  giving  complete  details  and  specifications  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail  on  request. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


Caterers  to  Conners 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA.  (407 
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ASCROW 

SEEDS 


> 


!Staii«lar«l  vsirietie$«  at  tlieir  best 


Disease-resistant  strains 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles 

Memphis  •  Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


